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ADVERTISEMENS: 


F the following Obfervations, which came into the 

hands of the Editor upon the death of the Writer of 
them, fhould prove of any weight to thofe who con- 
tend that Chatterton was the Author of the Poems attri- 
buted to Rowley; or if they fhould be thought worthy 
the attention of thofe who take the fame fide of the 
queftion with the Writer; or if, in the laft place, they 
fhould in fome degree tend towards deciding this con~- 
troverted point, it will be a fufficient juftification for of- 
fering them to the Publick. 


As the Editor prefumes not to appear in any other 
character, than of a faithful Tranfcriber, and of one who 
wifhes to avoid the fault, with which the Writer towards 
the clofe of the following piece charges Chatterton, ‘< of 
é* miftaking the bufinefs of an Editor, and of making al- 
<¢ terations for no other reafon than his thinking them 
<<‘ improvements ;” it is hoped the candid Reader will 
favourably overlook any little inaccuracies which he may 
meet with, and which the Writer, had he lived, would 
probably have corrected, 


A very learned and ingenious friend of the deceafed 
Writer has favoured the Editor with the Remarks on the 
Appendix, &c. together with his permiflion to annex 
them to the following pages. 
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OBSERVATIONS, °@%. 


OTWITHSTANDING the weighty objections, 

which the very worthy Gentleman, who has 
obliged the world with the Poems attributed to 
Rowley, has made, in his Appendix, to the Lan- 
guage and Grammar of many places in thefe 
Poems ; notwithftanding I am not without fulpi- 
cion of the genuinenefs even of thofe manufcripts, 
which Chatterton produced as originals, a fu{pi- 
cion which is likely to remain with me, ’til more 
has been faid to prove their authenticity, than 
has hitherto appeared ; and in the laft place, not- 
withftanding that in one of the Poems two very 
material words are defignedly and unjuttifiably 
tranfpofed, and that, with refpect to the fecond of 
the Coats of Arms engraved by Mr, Strutt, it 1s 
evident that the Coat itfelf or the title to it 1s 
falfe *, I ftill cannot help thinking that Chatterton 


a Befides the doubts which a Herald might raife againft 
both the Coats of Arms, their authenticity is the more quef- 
tionable, as Rowley, in his Letter to the dygne Mattre 
Canynge, blames Tradefmen and ‘Toune folck for bearing 
Arms, which he would fcarcely have done if Canynge had 
borne them. But ifhe did not, his Brother, called in Wright’s 
lift Sir Thomas, Lord Mayor of London in 1456, bore Ar. 
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{poke the truth in what he conftantly afferted 
touching the antiquity of the Poems. His bare 
word indeed is intitled to little regard, and can 
only find credit when it is fupported by internal 
evidence, upon which, as the Editor of the Poems 
has very ] ‘uftly obierved, the decifion of the quef- 
tion whether they are ancient or modern, whether 
they are to be confidered as the compofitions of 
Rowley and other ancient Authors, or the inven- 
tions of Chatterton, muft finally depend. But 
the Poems, to my thinking, bear upon them fuch 
marks of antiquity, more efpecially of the age in 
which Rowley is faid to have lived, as incline me 
{tronely to the former of thefe opinions, whether 
upon fufficient grounds or not is now going to be 
fabrhitted to the Read 
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ECLOGU EL 


NG might be faid hereon the begin- 


nine this Collection of Poe ms with Eclogues, and 
more particularly with this firtt Eclogue, nin hint for 


which is evid lently he axomn the Grit Eclogue i in 
beer and an inference might be drawn from it 


init Chatterton’s having afi the Author of the 
E.clogue fror n his unacquaintance with that Poet ; 


but as it is s poffible that. he might have feen the 
Eclosue in a T ena and if the Tranflation 
had Not es, as Oglebye’s : has, might perhaps have 


learned from th Be the occafion 6F the Poem, and 
thence have been prompted to write fomething {i- 
milar to it: I have proceeded no further than 
barely to mention thefe cj ircumftances, and leave 
the Reader to draw conclufions from chen; or not, 
as he pleafes. But there is another thine relative 

to 
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to this Poem, which muft not be pafféd over; 
admitting it to have been written by Chatterton, 
it could be no more in Him than a jeu d’eiprit, an 
effay how he could acquit himfelf on a fubject of 
the fame kind with that of Virgil; whereas, if the 
Piece is attributed to Rowley, we give it to one 
who, befides having that Poet for his example, had 
very ftrong motives for exercifing his poetical ta- 
lents in the fame way, the calamities defcribed in 
Virgil’s Eclogue bearing a near refemblance to 
thofe felt in his own time from the outrages oc- 
cafioned by the fharp conteft between the Houtles 
of York and Lancafter. 


E.G LL O,GU.E, IL 


_ THIS Poem is commemorative of two things, 
the expedition of Richard the Firft.to the Holy 
Land, and the filial piety of one Nygelle, whofe 
father accompanied Richard in the expedition. 
The former of thefe fubjets muft have grown ra- 
ther obfolete even in the time of Rowley *, and 
the latter is of fo private a nature, and fo undif- 
tinguifhed with any thing of Eclat to render it 
memorable, that it muft, I fhould think, have 


4 Henry IV. was the latt of our Princes, who took the Crois, 
and did it not ’til his laft illnefs, when nothing could come of 
it. Henry V. fpoke fomething of his intentions to have done 
the like when his affairs in France fhould have been fettled, 
but it was in his laft moments ; between his death and the age 
of Rowley more than thirty years expired, a time, which, 
together with the incapacity of the Prince upon the Throne 
and the bad fuccefs of affairs on the continent, proved fufh- 
Cient for curing the Nation of a Phrenzy, already in a great 
meafure worn off, ; 
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[ 8 ] 
been out of feafon to write upon it at any time 
but when the affair was recent, or at the lateft be- 
fore the deceafe of Nygelle, in compliment to 
whom the Poem feems chiefly to have been under- 
taken. Thefe reafons induce me to look upon 
this Eclogue as one of thofe ancient Poems, of 
which Rowley fpeaks in his Letter to Maftre- 
Canynge : 


‘*¢ Canynge and I from common courfe dyffente, 

‘* We ryde the ftede, botte yev to hym the reene; 

“« Ne wylle between crafed molterynge * bookes be 
pente, 

** Botte foare on hyghe, & yn the fonne-bemes 
fheene ; 

‘© And where wee kenn fomme ifhad ® floures be- 
{prente ‘, 

“ We take ytte, & from oulde roufte ¢ doe ytte 
clene.” 


E C- 


* MoLTerRYNGE, if it means any thing, fignifies melting, 
a word in which fenfe will not fuit this place; this is there- 
fore one of the many miftakes in tranfcribing which Chatter- 
ton made. In the original it was doubtlefs written MoLpeEr- 
Y¥NGE, aderivative from the Anglo-Saxon Nold, or Gothic 
Mao, and not as in Johnfon’s Dictionary from the Suedifhi 
Moegel. 

> IsHap, this is another falfe tranf{cript, it fhould have 
been written YsHEep, and comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
Legcedan, to feparate, the prefix Gz being as ufual in later 
Englith melted. down into Y ; in connexion with the word 
where it is ufed it fignifies a fower feparated from its ftalk ; 
Chatterton explains it by the word Broxen ; he had been 
nearer the fenfe if he had faid Broxen orF. 

° Besprente from the Anglo-Saxon Beypnengan, to 
{prinkle, to f{catter. 

4 Rousrse. Anglo-Saxon Rusr. 
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If Chatterton was the Author of this@olleQion 
of Poems, as the Editor of them feems 1 think, 
and Rowley, to whom he was pleafed to attribute 
them, nothing more than the mere creature of his 
brain, it muft be acknowledged that he has given 
this fictitious perfon a very confiftent character. 
He tells us, page 204, that he was a Yorkift, and 
accordingly it will be found in the courfe of thefe 
Obfervations, that one of his Poems is written to 
ferve the interefts of that Houfe; from Canynge’s 
Feaft we may gather that he was a chearful com- 
panion ; the pleafantry obfervable in feveral parts 
of this Colleétion of Poems tells us as much; and 
his character as a Clergyman muft be concluded to 
be good from the intimacy which Chatterton gives 
him with Canynge, whofe piety prompted him to 
build oneof the moft beautiful parochial Churches in 


It were to be withed that fomebody, well qualified for the 
tak, would attempt to reftore the true readings, in the place 
of thofe foifted in by Chatterton. Much might doubtlefs be 
done in this way by fach a perfon conjecturally, notwith- 
ftanding there are no Manufcripts to guide him; for as Chat- 
terton probably for the moft part went in his Copies as near 
to the Originals as his imperfect knowledge of the hand 
would let him, where good old Englifh words, nearly re- 
fembling thofe in Chatterton’s copy, and fuch withal as fuit 
the feveral places are to be found, thofe, it is very likely, 
are the fame as ftood in the original ; at leaft they will better 
preferve the fenfe of the Author, and be as a fuccedaneum 
for the true reading, if that cannot be recovered, much pre- 
ferable to thofe unjuttifiable ones fubftituted by Chatter- 
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4]1 the Weft, and with Carpenter, Bifhop of 
Worcefter *. 

Accordingly we find in the works attributed to 
Him that He is often chearful, but ever decent ; 
his mirth never betrays him into levities unworthy 
of his clerical charaéter; the Poem now before us 
is a ftriking inftance of his knowing how to blend 
the Allegro and il Penferofo happily together, and 
to be inftructive at the fame time that he 1s enter- 
taining. Rowley’s character then, as has been 
faid, is confiftent; but where is it drawn? not in 
any one particular piece, where the Author might 
with more eafe have been attentive enough to pre- 
ferve an uniformity, but by piece-meal, in de- 
tached and unconnected parts of his works; in 
fome of which, amidft fuch. variety, the Author 
muft have been fortunate indeed never to deviate 
from himfelf. What fhall we fay then, that Chat- 
terton has been thus fortunate, that notwithftand- 
ing thefe impediments he has obferved Horace’s 
rule of fibi conftet as well as if he had read him ? 
or fhall we rather, finding fuch a confiftency as 

rcely any thing but truth will juftify, derive 
1is conclufion from it, that there really was fuch 
a perfon as Rowley ; that, in what Chatterton de- 
livered of him, he fpoke fram authentic Docu- 
ments, though we are ftrangers to them; and 
that in confequence he fpeaks truth likewife where 
he tells us that Rowley was the Author of the 


) 
tt 


4 John Carpenter was.Bifhop of Worcefter from the Year 
1454 to 1476, and agreat Benefaétor to the College of Weft- 
bury néar Briftol ; of which College, William Canning, af- 
ter having been thrice Mayor of Briftol, in the latter part of 
his life became Dean. 

Camden’s Brit. p. 75. and Richardfon’s Godwyn de Pra- 
ful. p. 467. 
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Poems. Indeed the internal Evidence deducible 
fiom the Poem before us tells us pretty plamly 
that it was not compofed by Chatterton ; in times 
like the prefent, if that young libertine had penned 
it, one fhould rather expect from him fome at- 
tempts to fet the Country Parfon in a ridiculous 
light than fo refpectable a part as is affigned him 
in this Dialogue: 

ELINOURE and JUGA. 

IF circumftances not diffimilar to thofe of his 
own time and country gave rife to Rowley’s firft 
Eclogue, this Poem yielded ftill ftronger induce- 
ments for ufing his pen; for the fubject of it 
is the fecond Battle of St. Alban’s,® which was to 
him truely Lamentabile Bellum, its termination 
having been unfavourable to the interetts which 
he efpoufed. | 

I may be too fanguine, but can {carcely forbear 

thinking that it was compofed on the lofies which 
two young Ladies of the Welt really fuftained 
by the deaths of their Lovers, who fell in this 
action. ) 


VERSES to Joune LApGaTs, with 
JouNE Lapcate’s Anfwer. 


THESE Poems were printed from a Copy in 
Mr. Catcott’s hand-writing, which agrees with one 


b In the Church of St. Alban’s Abbey was a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Cuthbert, which may account well enough for 
the invocation of that Saint in this Poem, 
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of Chatterton’s writing in calling the above-men- 
tioned perfon Ladgate ; but in-a piece of vellum 
given by Chatterton to Mr. Barrett as the original 
Manufcript he is called Lydgate, which undoubt- 
edly is the true name of the perfon here intended. 
John LY Agates a celebrated Poet in, the fifteenth 
century, received his name from the village in 
Suffolk ae gave him birth. He was aged 
fixty-fix in the year 1446, at which time he was 
author of a Piece called Philomela : ; how long he 
ved afterwards does not appear; He was buried 
at St. Edmund’s Bury in the Abbey there, of which 
Fie was a Monk, with this infcription for his Epi- 
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Mortuus feclo, fuperis fuperftes, 
Fic jacet Lydeate ARS eT urna: 
Cut uit quondam celebris Britannz 
Fama poefis. 
Tanner’s Biblioth. Brit. 8 Hib. 


Thefe Lines with the reft of this account of 
Lydgate from Tanner’s Bibliotheca Brit. & Hib. are 
the rather inferted as they are extremely good 
for the time in which they were written, which 
probably. was not long after the Death of Lydgate; 
and befides they will ferve as a {pecimen of the 
great improvement made in the Latin Poetry of 
MS nation in a very early period after the firft 
revival of learning among us, a point, of which 
the Reader will fee in the Bou’ of thefe Obferva- 
tions, it is for my purpofe to take notice. 

From Chatterton’s ignorance of Lydeate’s true 


Name, 2nd his calling him, in the title to his an- 
iwer, a Prieft in London, the young man feems to 


have 
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have known nothing about him, and would there- 
fore fcarcely have chofen fuch an one as a corre- 
{pondent for Rowley, whofe time of living is fixed 
from ‘his “acquaintance with Bifhop Carpenter and 
Canning. For what luck muft he have been in 
to be right, who nominated a perfon at random 
for fuch purpofe, and yet had the good fortune to 
hit upon a real Poet who lived in the very fame 
time with them ? The verfes therefore to Lydgate, 
with the Song to Aélla fent with them, and Lyd- 
gate’s anfwer, muft for this reafon, if probabilities 
have weight with us, be looked upon as Row- 
ley’s. 


The TOURNAMENT. 


IN this Poem Rowley’s view feems to have 
been to dtaw the Reader’s attention to the noble 
Benefattion in which his friend Canynge was en- 
gaged, whom He indirectly compliments on his 
new Church, while he defcribes the inferior Archi- 
tecture of the old one. In the courfe of the In- 
terlude there are two parts affigned to the Minftrels, 
the firft of which, being a Satire on the Conqueror, 
is on a fubject, in his time grown fo obfolete, that 
it feems very unlikely that Rowley fhould have 
employed himfelf upon it further than to clean it 
from it’s ruft ; for which reafon I confider it as an- 
other of thofe ancient pieces of Poetry which he 
treated in that manner. But however this may 
have been, whether this Minftrel’s part was the. 
compofition of Rowley, or of a ftill older period, 
it is fufficient for me if it was not CHatterton’s. 
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Brisrowr Tracepiz, or, the Dethe 
of Sir CuaRLes BAwDIn. 


THE Editor of this Colle&tion of Poems has 
in his introductory account favoured us with feve- 
ral particulars ferving to illuftrate this Ballad, and 
rendering it highly probable that the ftory of it is 
founded on real fact. He tells us from Stowe’s 
Continuator, that Edward the Fourth vifited Brif- 
tol in his progrefs at the latter end of his firft 
year, and, from a fragment publifhed by Hearne, 
that Sir Baldwin Fulford fuffered there for treafon 
about that time; which he confirms by an extraét 
from a parliamentary Roll of the eighth of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, and fhews further from writings 
belonging to the Church of St. Ewin’s in that 
city, that it was expected that the King, when he 
came thither, would go to that Church, from 
which he thinks it likely that he faw the proceffion 
of Sir Baldwin towards the place of execution. 
Chatterton might poflibly have feen the continua- 
tion of Stowe ; but it is very improbable that he 
ever looked into Hearne’s fragment, and ftill more 
fo that he fearched the Rolls of Parliament for the 
tranfaction relative to Sir Baldwin; and with re- 
gard to the evidence from the Church of St. Ewin, 
that in all likelihood Mr. Catcatt firft difcovered 
on fearching for it after Chatterton had given him 
a copy of the Ballad. How then could Chatter- 
ton, if he was the Author of the Poem, relate 
faéts in it from evidence to which he never had 
accefs ? Or fuppofing, which indeed is not, to be 
fuppofed, that he had arrived at the knowledge of 

thefe 
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thefe facts by fome other means, what reafon could 
he have fo many years after to conceal the true 
name of Sir Baldwin Fulford, and fubftitute that 
of Charles Baldwin in it’s place ?. Many prudential 
reafons might induce Rowley, {uppofing the Ballad 
written by him, to be wary and cautious on the 
fubject, but for Chatterton furely it was perfectly 
unnecefiary. In regard to this piece therefore, if 
the Editor is not to be confidered as coming over 
to my fide of the queftion, he has certainly fur- 
nifhed evidence againft the conclufion advanced in 


his Appendix. 


ZELLA: A TracycaL ENTERLUDE, 
or DiscooRSEYNGE IRAGEDIE. 


HAD Chatterton been the Author of this 
Poem, it had been fufficient for him to have en- 
titled it A Tragedie; but, fuppofing Rowlie the 
Author, the cafe is very different; in his time 
tragedy, in the dramatic fenfe of the word, was 
a new thing in England; the generality of his 
Readers would have underftood no more by the 
word, than a melancholy event; or, like that in 
the laft mentioned Poem, the relation of fuch an 
one; it was neceflary for him therefore, in giving 
his bill of fare, to explain’ more fully what his 
readers were to expect from him; which he did 
by ftyling his piece “ A Tragycal Enterlude, or 
<< Difcoorfeynge Tragedie,”” fhewing by thofe titles, 
that it was an Interlude by perfonal reprefentation : 
—-The confequence to be derived from this is ob- 
vious ; I need not ftay to draw it, but fhall rather 
haften to another obfervation on the title of this 
Piece, in which it is faid to have been “ Plaiedd 

I «¢ Before. -—— 
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\ ‘* Before. The Duke of Norfolck, Johan 
VAY *“* Howard.” As the family of Mowbray became 
VAY extinct, and that of Howard fucceeded to the 


Dukedom of Norfolk in the time of Rowley, the 
curiofity of his Readers had been but imperfeétly 
‘A gratified, if Rowley had not added the furname 
NG of Howard, to fhew that the new Duke was the 


perfon meant. This is a fufficient reafon for Row- 
| ley to have added the furname. If Chatterton was 
A\ the Author of the Tragedy, for what reafon he 
f thought fit to add it, it is left for others to fay. 

Pafling then from the title of this Tragedy, let 
us next take into confideration fome things ob- 
fervable in it; beginning with the Entroduétionne, 
or Prologue, (for fuch it is, though not called fo) 
in which a word needs a different explanation from 
that which Chatterton has given it— 


“< ‘Wee rowze hym uppe before the judgment daie, 
** To faie what he, as Clergyond, can kenne; 
** And howe hee fojourned in the vale of men.” 


The word Clergyond is in Chatterton’s Glof- 
fary rendered raucut; but the full meaning of © 
it is to be gathered from the vulgar notion, which 
obtained formerly, that Clereymen, by dint of 
their learning, were able to raife the fpirits of de- 
ceafed perfons, and oblige them by the force of 
charms and adjurations to make fuch difcoveries 
as were needed from them; in allufion te which 
{uppofed power, joined to the circumftance of the 
Author being a Clergyman, the word Clergyond 
is here ufed. Having mentioned one defeé& in 
Chatterton’s Gloflary, and another catching my 
eye in the next leaf to that we are upon, it will 
perhaps not be amifs to beftow likewife fome little 

of 
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of our notice there; it relates to the word Prrvyp; 
the adjective Proup has its origin in the Anglo- 
Saxon one pput; prevyd with the ¢ foftened into 
d, and corrected in the orthography by changing 
the v confonant into a vowel, is the very fame 
word again, only written in the old Englifh man- 
ner with more letters than are wanted, and divided 
into fyllables for the fake of the metre: now the 
epithet Prreuyp (Preu-yp) was ufed here with 
peculiar propriety ; for the Danes were efteemed 
proud, which gave occafion for the nickname be- 
ftowed upon them, and upon fuch as were like 
them on that account. In Chatterton’s Gloffary 
the word is rendered Micuty, a term of too much 
refpect for the place where it occurs. Chat- 
terton might, and, it is to be feared, did intro- 
duce into his copies words, for which he had not 
fufficient authority, and then endeavour to obtrude 
them on the Reader by fixing to them what mean- 
ing he thought fit; but, in other cafes, where 
the word was good and proper Englifh, every 
mifinterpretation makes againit his being the Au- 
thor of the piece to which it was annexed; for 
no man can write fenfe and ufe words of which he 
knows not the meaning, 

There are four pieces affigned to the minftrels 
in this Tragedy; the firft of which, coming from 
the neighbourhood of Cuthbert’s fhrine, is pro- 
bably of northern growth; but of this it behoves 
one to {peak cautioufly ; for though St. Cuthbert 
was more peculiarly reverenced in the County 
Palatine of Durham, which was the place of his 
burial; yet from the mention of him in Elinoure 
and Juga, and the known favour he was in as a 
Saint with the Great Alfred, there is room to doubt 
whether one or more fhrines, if not churches, might 
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not likewife be ereéted to him fomewhere in the 
weft. Vide not. °, page 11. 

Another is faid to be written by Sir Thybbat 
Gorges, and might be communicated by him ; 
but from the mention in it of Clowd-dell, that 1s, 
CLuypDALe, of which name Scotland and Wales 
have each of them a territory, is evidently the 

roduction of one of thofe countries. 

A third has no marks of the place whence it 
comes, but would do credit to any country; the 
fubject, however, on which it is written, iS of 
fuch a nature as no one would have chofen who 
had thoughts of compofing an Epithal lamium, or 
any thing confolatory tor a young bride on the ‘ab- 
fence of her hufband on the wedding-day. 

Indeed, as none of thefe Pieces feem to haye been 
written for the oceafions on which they are here 
ufed, if my ¢ cueffes were of any weight, I fhould 
onnhder them as fome of thofe foundlings, of which 
Canning and Rowley undertook the care. 
There is fomething fo pleafing in the meledy of 
the verfe, fo productive of terror in the accom- 
paniments of the fcene, fo folemn in the invoca- 
tion of the Machinery, and fo affecting in the con- 
fancy, tendernefs, and death of the young Maiden 
who is the {peaker in the third of thefe Pieces, that 
Rowley, I am perfwaded, was quite captivated 
with it, and, averfe on that account to it’s fup- 
preffion, could nat prevail on himfelf to fubftitute 
any thing of his own in it’s room, notwithftanding 
that in fome refpects, which probably had been 
obferved to him by Sir Theobald Gorges, objeétions 
lay again{t it, as being too grave and melancholy 
for the place it fills. 

Being defirous that the pleafure which the Reader 
receives from the perufal of it may be fincere and 
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without alloy, I fhall give part of the fecond Stanza 
as it is printed, with a propofal for fome alterations 
which feem requifite, and which I am fatisfied the 
original Manufcript, if producible, would juftify : 


<< Blacke hys cryne as the wyntere nyghte, 
‘© Whyte hys rode as the fommer {nowe, 
“< Rodde hys face as the mornynge lyghte, 
“¢ Cale he lyes ynne the grave belowe.” 


Thefe lines were, as I conceive, in the original as 
follows : 


Blacke hys Eyne as wyntere nyghte, 
Whyte hys Lorne as fomned inowe, 
Rodde hys face as mornynge lyghte, 
Cald he lyes ynne the grave belowe. 


The article not. being wanted in the three firft 
lines, and the metre better without it, 1t is omitted ; 
and for the latter reafon, with the Reader’s leave, 
I could wifh to contract the fourth and fifth words 
of the lait line into one by writing y’th. 

The Gloffary annexed to the Poems does not 
fpeak of Crywez as ufed for Harr, in any but this 
fingle place, which renders it doubtful, without 
further authority, whether it is at all admiffible ; 
but Eywne is a word which occurs in them often. 

Rove in the Anglo-Saxon is a Roop or Cru- 
cirrx, which is not a meaning fuitable to this 
place; Rudu in che fame language is moft com- 
monly an adjective, and fignihes Ruppy, in which 
fenfe the word Roppz, or Rupp., as probably it 
fhould. be written, a derivative from it, is to be 
underftood in the third of thefe lines; when ufed 
as afubftantive it means CouNTENANCE, but never, 
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that I know of, Compiexron ; but to fpeak of the 
countenance in the fecond line, and of the face in 
the third, as if they were diftin& things, is pre- 
pofterous ; fuch an abfurd tautology is avoided by 
reading as above; and the alteration is far from 
violent, if we fuppofe Torus to have been written 
in the Manufcript after the Saxon abbreviated 
manner Tode, in which cafe the character ufed in- 
{tead of th might eafily be miftaken by Chatterton 
for a d, 

In regard to the word Sommer placed next 
before Snow in the printed copies, if by it is to 
be underftood the feafon, Summer, that, I believe, 
is invariably written both in the Anglo-Saxon and 
Englith with the fifth vowel in the firft fyllable, ’ 
and not the fourth ; which leads me to fulpeé an 
error in the tranfcript ; -and this fufpicion is much 
heightened, when we confider that fummer is not 
the time when {now appears in the greateft purity ; 
it’s brightnefs increafes with the intenfenefs of the 
froft which ufually accompanies it; and it is pro- 


verbially whiteft when driven. Such kind of fnow 
I do imagine is intended here, and have ventured 
to call it in the above altered lines Somnep, a word 
differing little in orthography from the SommeEr of 
the printed copies, and {till lefs if we fuppofe it 
written, as for the more eafy pronunciation has been 
done in it’s relative the adverb, SomED TOGETHER ; 
or, which is more likely to have been the cafe in 
the fifteenth century, when they were by no means 
{paring in the number of letters which they crowded 
into a word, by the infertion of a fecond m inftead 
of the 7; Sommep, Somnop, or SomneD, is the 
participle paffive of the Anglo-Saxon verb Somnian, 
congregare, colligere, to gather, or, as we may fay 
here, to drive it into an heap, 
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Caxtp-is a word ftill well known in many parts 
amongft us, but to exprefs Coxp there is no fuch 
word as Cae that I am aware of. 

To return from this long digreffion, if to point 
out paffages in thefe Poems, which Chatterton did 
not underftand, and of which confequently he could 
not be the Author, can be confidered as one. 

The fourth Piece affigned to the Minftrels is a 
Sonnet in two parts; the plan of which feems to 
have been, for the firft Minftrel to defcribe the 
feveral feafons of the year, and the fecond in_ his 
refponfes to give the marriage-flate preference in 
each of them; but Spring and Autumn are the 
only feafons of which we haye defcriptions, and 
the only anfwer of the fecond Minftrel, wherein 
any one of the feafons is mentioned, is that relating 
to Winter, which, for the want of a proper place 
for it’s infertion, is fubjoined to Spring. For 
thefe reafons I look upon this Piece as imperfect ; 
and as it is the only part of the Tragedy left un- 
finifhed, when I confider withal the fondnefs which 
Writers generally have for the children of their 
own brain, ‘and how little pains would have been 
required to fupply this defect, Iam tempted to 
ule Solomon’s touchftone on this occafion, and to 
determine of Chatterton, that he was not the Parent 
or Author of the Tragedy, from the want of affec- 
tion to it fhewn by this omiffion. 

Near the beginning of this Tragedy is the fol- 
lowing line : 

«¢Notte, whanne the hallie Priefte dyd make me 
*¢ Knyghte.” 


The Bifhops and Abbots did in former times 
confer knighthood, and there was a fettled form 
by which they confecrated the arms of the perfon 
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of whom the ceremony was to be performed *; but 
may I think be juftly queftioned whether Chat- 
terton knew any thing of this. Lower down, 
when Birtha is diffwading AZlla from marching 
againft the Danes, fhe ufes this argument, 


‘¢ Thou nedeft notte goe, untyll thou hafte command 
“* Under the fygnette of oure Lorde the Kynge.” 


Putting Atlla’s honour out of the queftion, this 
arcument | conceive to be avery ftrong one; for 
it will, Iam fatished, be found on enquiry, that 
what the young Lady alledges was fact; a Vaflal 
holding of the King was not, in the feudal times, 
under any legal obligation to take arms, ’til the 
King fignified his pleafure to him by a letter under 
his fignet; of this however I have no pofitive 
proof; but very ftrong reafons induce me to think 
the cafe was fo. But if it was fo, where, it may 
be afked, did Chatterton pick up this piece of 
knowledge ?—Chatterton, an unexperienced youth, 
who perhaps never heard of the Signet or Signet~ 
office in his life; or at the moft knew no more of 
either than what is to be learnt from Chamberlayn’s 
Prefent State, or the Red Book; neither of which 
fpeak a word of the ufes to which the fignet is to 
be affixed ? Of this point therefore, if not of that 
refpecting Knighthood, I cannot but confider him 


4S having been ignorant. 


* Selden’s Eadmer, p. 68. and his notes upon him, p. 207. 
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GODDWYN;.a Tracepy. 
WHETHER it was that the Author, having 


explained the nature of dramatic tragedy once, 
thought a repetition needlefs ; or that, in the inter- 
val between the times when /Ella was firft exhibit- 
ed and this piece written, others had followed him 
in the fame track, by which the public had be- 
come in fome- degree familiarized to performances 
of this kind; or whatever elfe gave occafion for 
it, this Piece is intitled fimply a Tragedy; anda 
further advance made, by calling the lines prefxe 
toit no longer an Introduction, but a Prologue. 
This is the Piece hinted at early in thefe Obfer- 
vations, as having for its Author fome partizan of 
the Houfe of York, which indeed it tells us plainly 
enough itfelf; for, under the characters of Godd- 
wynn and his fon Harolde, it is eafy to fee, that 
thofe of Richard, Duke of York and his fon Ed- 
ward are alluded to; and the refemblance between 
the fuper-hallie Seynt, King Edwarde, and Henry 


“ys. the Sixth is fo ftriking, that no-body can mifs of 


it. The Reader will be pleafed to attend to the 
following lines of Goddwyn : 


** Upponne the trone I fette thee, helde thie crownes 

** Botte oh! twere hommage nowe to pyghte thee 
cdowne. 

«‘ Thou arte all Preefte, and notheynge of the 
Kynge.” 

** Know, ytte befeis thee notte a maffe to fynge ; 

# Servynge thie leegefolcke, thou arte fervynge 
Godde.” 

And 
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And again when Goddwyn afks his fon, 


¢ Whatte wouldeft thou wythe the Kynge?” 


Harold’s anfwer will inform us to what end this 
Tragedy was written : 


*“* Take offe hys crowne; 
* The ruler of fomme mynfter hym ordeyne ; 
** Sette uppe fom dygner than I han pyghte downe, 
“* And peace in Englonde fhulde be brayd agayne.” 


This Piece feems to have been written towards 
the latter end of the reign of Henry the Sixth, 


after the Duke of York had openly laid claim to 
the crown. 


ENGLtysH METAMORPHOSIsg, 


HERE again a doubt arifes (like that men- 
tioned in the beginning of thefe Obfervations) 
whether Chatterton’s learning was fufficient for his 
reading The Metamorphofis in the original; but, 
fearing to tire the Reader more with a fubject, of 
which he is perhaps already weary, I fhall forbear 
to dwell upon it, and only take notice that, if 
Chatterton had written this Piece, he would f{carce- 
ly have founded it on the now long exploded ftory 
of King Brutus, 


The Storie of Witt1am CANYNGE. 


T HE tranfaction alluded to, inthe laft Stanza 
of this Piece, gives fuch an air of authenticity to 
the whole, as perfuades us {tronely of its being 
oenuine, 
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The Balade of Charitie, and the Battle of Haf- 
tings No. 1. and No. 2, are the only Pieces of any 
length,’ which are left here unconfidered ; but, as 
nothing in them leads to the times when they were 
written, I have paffed them over unnoticed; and 
haften now to the picture of Edward the Fourth’s 
reign, which may be drawn, chiefly from the {mal- 
ler Pieces in this Collection. 

Edward himfelf is reprefented as not over mer- 
ciful,; but with more feelings than his Brother 
Richard. Duke of Gloucefter. Edward, — after 
{wearing in the morning by St. Marie; and all the 
Saints, that Sir Charles Baldwin fhould die that 
day, on going afterwards to fee the proceflion to 
his execution, a ftep unworthy of a King, has this 
dialogue with his brother Richard : 


‘ Kynge Edwarde’s foule rufh’d to hys face, - 
‘ Hee turn’d hys hedde awaie, 

© And to hys broder Gloucefter 
‘ Hee thus dydd fpeke and faie : 


<< To hym that foe-much-dreaded dethe 
‘“* Ne ghaftilie terrors brynge, 
*¢ Beholde the manne! hee fpake the truthe, 


?? 


** Hee’s greater thanne a Kynge! 


<¢ Soe lett hym die!” Duke Richard fayde ; 
‘¢ And maye echone oure foes 

“< Bende downe theyre neckes to bloudie axe, 
«¢ And feede the carryon crowes.’ 


I need not fay how matterly, fo far as it goes, 
this drawing is, and in how true a light thefe two 
Princes are here fet, at a time when both of them 
were very young. 

Learning was then beginning to revive among 
us: Edward the Fourth is faid to have fent feveral 
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young Gentlemen over into Italy for improvement 
in their ftudies; one, whom I take to have been of 
this number, is ftyled by Leland, himfelf a Poet, the 
greatett Poet of his Time; he wrote in ey and 
his Life may be feen in ,T ‘anner’s Bibliotheca, un- 
der the article Viduus; the ftate of thofe times in 
thefe refpects is given us in the following Lines : 


<¢ Syr Johne, a Knyghte, who hatha barne of lore, 

** Kenns Latyn att fyrit fyghte from Frenche or 
Greke, 

“* Pyghtethe hys knowlachynge ten yeres or more, 

‘0 rynge upon the Lavyone worde to fpeke. 

Whoever fpekethe Englytch ys defpyfed, 

* The Englyfch hym to  pleafe motte fyrfte be la- 

tyniz Z eat 

With regard to the fourth line in thefe Verfes I 
much doubt whether the Manuf {cript in that place 
had not by aS defect in it loft a w, and if in- 
ftead « of Io rynge we fhould not read Tow rynge, 
<¢ Tow Evhgo ae the Latynne worde to fpeke. 

By this addition of only one letter, the fenfe and 
Englifh both feem to be much improved ; but thofe, 
who eff poufe the notion that Chatterton was the 
Author of this Piece, will, for obvious reafons, 
be backward in admitting this alteration; for to 
change Tow’rynge into i rynge could not well be 
cite act of an Author, though it might very eafily 
of a Tranf{criber. 

Of the Tales, page fixty-eieht, I have nothing 
to fay; but “ Playes made from hallie tales” were 
frequent in, and long after Edward the Fourth’s 
reign; efpecially where Churches were to be raifed 
by the contributions they afforded.—I fhall only 
add by the bye, that in the 48th line of the Piece, 
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in which thefe kind of Plays are mentioned, in- 
ftead of Droorte we fhould probably read REO, 
(or anglicifing it Dreooie) for that is the Saxon 
word for Modepy ry. 

Thefe latter Extracts are taken from Rowley’s 
Epiftle to Canynge, whom in his following Letter 
he ftyles the Dygue Maftre Canynge, thereby giv- 
ing into the fathion, and latinizing the term be- 
ftowed.on Canynge ; which the Reader may have 
obferved is likewife done in the laft of the quota- 
tions from Goddwyn, where the fame word is re- 

eated. 

Complaint is never made in this Heat that 
Poetry was no longer regarded; but that Hiftory 
and Heraldry were the “things ‘chiefly in pin 
Hiftory it was very natural for the Readers of tho 
times to confult; each party hoping to find in it 
fomething for its purpofe, in repard to the titles 
then in perpetual difcuffion on behalf of the li ines 
of York-and Lancafter ; and it was as natural for 
a Yorkift to raife objections againft the older wri- 
ters of Hiftory, as dealing little in the pry 9 fot 
the Right of Reprefentation, besa was the Righ 
by whi ich Edward the Fourth claimed the Crow 
was not fully eftablifhed til about the gi reion of 
Edward the Firft, and Affer, Ingolph, and the 
other elder Hiftorians lived and wrote ‘of things 
much antecedent to that reign.— Rowley living af- 
ter the times when almoft every Clerk was a Lawyer, 
and unable therefore to account for the many Pre- 
cedents occurring in thefe old writers, whi ich made 
againft the mode of fucceffion andes which the 
Houfe of York claimed, could hit off no better 
expedient for fetting afide their authority, than 
by calling their veracity in queftion ; which there- 
by '2 fore, 
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fore, like a true Yorkift, he did, ‘as will be feen 
prefently, roundly enough. 


1 


Ay Rowley’s backwardnefs of belief therefore, in 


re{peét to fome points, admits of a ready explana- 

tion on the {core of Party; but fhould it, on the 
lay, other hand, be afked what quarrel Chatterton could 
A have with thefe Fathers of Englifth Hiftory, the 


aniwer will not be fo eafy, for, as they wrote in 
Latin, and their Works were never, I believe, 
tranflated, his want of Literature mAuitt have been. 
an effe Susibar to his having any concern with them. 
Heraldry was a thing to which Edward the 
Fourth pai id much attenti on; Dugdale fpeaks of 
Nts TS Hans in Councils, where fubjects relating 
to it were . fettled,: anil he was the firft of our 
Baie i joined Coats of Defcent to his own, 
quarte ring het thofe of his own family the Arms 
Uliter, March, and Genevile. He did this pur- 
is iy that his Queen, Elifabeth Widvile, might 
have an opportunity of doing the like; and “by 
va means, though fhe was only the daughter of 
/ a private Baron, be enabled to fet forth the luftre 
of her ma Veenan defcent, which was from the blood 
Ay royal of France, and from fome of the beft fami- 
AY lies there. The following lines fhew thefe things 
to have been in Rowley’s thoughts at the time of 
his writing : 


** Nowe poefie canne meete wythe ne regrate, 
aah hylite profe, and herehaughtrie, ryfe yn eftate. 
“* Lette Kynges, and Rulers, whan heie gayne a 
thr one, 

«* Shewe what theyre grandfieres and great grand- 
) fiers bore, 

IAI “« Emarfchelled armes, yatte, ne before theyre owne, 
Nf ‘* Now raune’d wyth whatt yeir fadres han before. 
Anc 
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And lower down, 

«© A man afcaunfe upponn a Piece maye looke, 

“© And fhake hys hedde to ftyrre hys rede aboute ; 

* Quod he, gyf I afkaunted oere thys booke, 

86 Schulde fynde thereyn that trouthe ys left wyth- 
oute 5 

“Eke, gyf ynto a vew percafe I tooke 

“¢ The longe beade-rolle of al the wrytynge route, 

“< Afferius, Ingolphus, Torgotte, Bedde, : 

s¢Thorow hem al nete lyche ytte I coulde rede.” — 


Before the prefent head is quite finifhed, it will 
not be foreign from our purpofe to mention a 
fort of proof that Rowley did not fpeak of the 
Authors juft enumerated without firft reading them. 

In the Tragedy of Atlla at page 15, the two 
laft verfes ftand thus : 


“; The Danes, with terroure rulynge att their head, 
s* Threwe downe theyr bannere-talle, & lyche a 
ravenne fledde.” 


The Danifh Standard was a Raven, as Rowley 
probably learnt from Affer’s Life of Alfred, where 
one of them is {poken’of as having been taken in 
an action in Devonfhire. As the Raven is not, 
that I have ever heard, remarkable for its fwiftnefs, 
it is fubmitted to the Reader, whether, in the fe- 
cond of thefe lines, it was not originally written, 
in allufion to this Standard, lyche ther ravenne 
fledde. As this Emendation is founded cnly on 
conjecture, I fhall draw no conclufion from it, but 
it is obvious what advantage might be made of 
this little.circumftance if the cafe was otherwife.—= 
Again, in the Tragedy of Goddwyn is the follow- 
ing line: | 
« Mie Kentyfhmen, thie Semmertons hall ryfe.” 

But 
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But Summerton is the name every-where given to 


\ \ the county of Somerfet by Affer, as Camden takes 
A notice, who feems to have met with no other an- 
v cient Writer by whom it is fo ftyled: Rowley 
therefore, in all likelihood, adopted this old term 

A from him. 

A) But fome perhaps think on the contrary, that 
WA Chatterton took it from Camden; fuch as are {0 
| periuaded, after the efforts ufed in this little Piece 
Ay to bring them into,.what I conceive to be, a bet- 


ter opinion, fhall, without the trouble of any reply 
from me, be left to enjoy their own fentiments. 
The laft thing which I fhall take notice of in the 
reign of Edward the Fourth is the low ftate into 
which Monkery was then falling. Chaucer had 
been hard‘ upon the Monks in the Prologue to his 
Canterbury Tales, for their difregard to their Rules, 
and affection for the Diverfions of the Field; Row- 
A ley in the Balade of Charitie, which is indeed, as 
A it is called, excellent, and attacks them on the ac- 
count of their want of Charity and their Pride ; 
L the latter is likewife ftruck at in that line of the 
Epiftle of Maitre Canynge : 


i¢ moncke apperes the baronnes pryde.” 


Whete, begging pardon of the Editor, the 
word Lirariz, which he thinks does not exift, is a 
very good one, and perfectly appofite to the place 
in which it is ufed. Tt comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon adjective Lich, tener, mollis, lenis, mitis, 
Matt. v. 5. ‘* Eadizie rynd pa Lipan.”  Bleffed 
are the meek. 

Rowley we may obferve is filent with refpect to 
the learning of the Monks, for as Printing came 
lA\s in with this reign, and they were in poffeffion of 
Af the far greater part of the Manufcripts then in the 
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Kingdom, it was too early for the parochial Clergy 
to think of coping with them on that fcore. 

This gradual declenfion of the Monatteries in the 
national efteem undoubtedly helped in paving not 
a little of the way towards their total fuppreffion 
in a fubfequent reign. 

From what has been offered on this head, I fhall 
draw only this fhort inference: That Chatterton 
was acquainted with all the particulars, or, to {peake 
more properly, pecul larities above extracted, re- 
fpecting the reign of Edward the Fourth, is more 
than can be well credited; yet of Ft NG of 
them he is fuppofed to have been ignorant, the 
Poem, in which it is inferted, can no longer be 
looked upon as his. 

There is indeed one Poem, as was hinted in the 
beginning of thefe Obfervations, in which Chatter- 
ton’s ignorance and forwardne fs caufed him to in- 
terfere more blameably than any where elfe. 

In ae Gouler’s Requiem the Mark 1s fpoken of 
as a gold coin, which was no coin at all, but only a 
fum in accounts, as the prefent pound is; and the 
Noble'is mentioned as a /ilver comm, which was a gold 
one.—Thefe miftakes could not come from one fo 
converfant in the coins of his own time as Canynge, 
the fuppofed Author of this little Piece, and of 
confequence Chatterton muft have made an altera- 
tion inthe four frft lines, to render them fuitable 
to'his own ideas of Marks and Nobles. 

Any one, whoa defires further fatisfaction on this 
head of Marks and Nobles, may receive it by 
confulting the excellent Treatife on Coins, written 
by the late Mr. Clarke of Chichefte r; or, af that 
is not at hand, the Edition now publifhing of 
Chambers’s Dictionary will ferve inflead of it. 
This 
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This Piece taken by itfelf would undoubtedly be 


reckoned.as {purious ; but, when we balance againtt 
it all the probabilities arifine from the other Poems, 


f _ it no longer ’claims our reoard. 
I fhall therefore clofe thefe Obfervations, after 
A adding a few words on the Originals, whence, I 
A’, hope the Reader 1s by this time “fatisfied, Chatter- 


ton’s Copies were taken; and after mentioning the 
{ waies by which the Poems, in my conception, came 
Al fo faulty to us as they have done. 

A In regard to the original Manufcripts: whether 
it was from an apprehenfion that the Minifter, the 
Churchwardens, or fome Truftees of the Parifh of 
St. Mary Redclift, might attempt to wreft them 
from him; or whencefoever the real or imaginary 
occafion for it arofe; whatever-the caufe was, 
which rendered the young man very unwilling to 
difcover whence he had the account of the ceremo- 
A nies obferved at the opening of the old bridge at 
Wa Briftol, it probably operated to the deftruction of 
all the Originals, of which from that time he deter- 
mined only to referve Copies. 

When this rafh and inconfiderate ftep had been 
taken, and doubts were ftarted afterwards touching 
the eenuinenefs of the Poems, in all probability he 
repen ted enough; but it was too late: He had 
ye himfelf of the only means of juftifying 
them, by which their authenticity could moft pro- 
perly and readily be fhewn. With refpect tothe 
Copies taken by him, they could not well be other- 
wife than they proved for the following reafons. 

In the firft place confidering how old the Manu- 
fcripts muft have been when they came. into his 
hands, it is moft likely that time had occafioned 
fome defects in them. 

In 
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In the next place, if Rowley’s hand-writing re- 
fembled the Manufcripts which Chatterton pro- 
duced for Originals, as probably it did fo far as his 
memory ferved him, it muft have been a difficult 
one, and very different from-the law-hands of either 
modern or ancient times; it is no wonder there- 
fore if Chatterton frequently miftook it. Here 
was then another fource of error in his tranfcripts ; 
and a third would arife from his ignorance in the 
language, and his rafhly venturing to fubftitute 
Other words in the places of fuch as he did not 
underftand. 

In the fourth place, we may perceive plainly 
feveral places, where this conceited young man, 
miftakine the bufinefs of an Editor, made altera- 
tions for no other reafon than his thinkine them 
improvements, The effects of thefe four cdufes 
probably reach to ‘almoft every Poem in the Col- 
lection; but they are moft diftinguifhable in fuch 
of the Copies produced by Chatterton, as arg 


neatly duplicates of each other, with fome little: 


variations. Of thefe there are not many, but 


enow to’ fhew the temerity of the youth, and'‘fome 


of the lengths to which it carried him. Indeed 
this has appeared pretty well in what has been faid 
on the Gouler’s Requiem, for to what bounds will 
he confine himfelf, who, in an affair of money, is 
not afraid to correct one, who in his time was a 
principal merchant in Briftol ? 

From the various readings in the pretendedly ort- 
ginal Manufcripts and Copies, I fhall felect only 
three; but, as in thefe there is no refemblance in 
the -orthography between the word ufed in one 
Manutcript and that fubftituted for it in the other, 
they will ferve as‘well as more to illuftrate the 
point which I have in view, : 

E In 
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In the fonge to AElla, the 22d and 23d verfes of 


the printed Copies ftand thus : 


«© Orr whare thou kennft fromm farre 
“¢ The dy/mall crye of warre.” 


In the piece of vellum which Chatterton gave to 
Mr. Barret as-.the original Manufcript, the word 
kennft is likewifle ufed ; > but Chatterton in another 


LAVA Manuf icript changed it to hearft, fuppofing doubt- 

AWA lefs sthat the word related ails to vifion, and not 

\ A knowing, thatit comes from the Anglo-Saxon and 

Ala Sad = 

NA eh thic cunnan, which fignifies to know or per- 

NA elve, by whatfoever medium th at knowledge or 
perception is obtained; and in this enlarged fenfe, 
though it efcaped Chatterton’ § notice, the word is 
ufed in the above e quoted line, 

** To faie what he, as Clergyon’d, can kenne,? 

Via A\s likewile in Goddwyn, page 177. line g. 

VA 

‘* | ken thie fpryte ful welle; 

WA 


Again in the fecond of the juft quoted verfes the 
word printed dy/mal/, and fo whee in fome Manu- 
{cripts, isin the above vellum Manufcripts and 
another Copy cot nmunicat ed to Mr. Barret rendered 
Fon RE, a word probably much nearer to the 
Original than “is fubftituted in its place. With 
the egaders leave I would venture to write 
honcred-crye, the crye at cock-crowing, the crye 
at fuch an early hour, as fo vigilant-a Goisnuauiee: 
as /E lla had, in the time of his life, it is to be 
orefumed in this panegyric upon him, been ac- 
_ (tomed to reer to. es : 

In the third line of Ly dg ate’s Anfwer inftead of 


A z the word Varsgs of the pri inted Copy and of that in 
4 Mr. Catcott’s pofieflion, two in Mr. Barre’ s.hands, 
Aj and 
ly 
AY 
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and one of them given to him by Chatterton 
as the Original, have Pine, a word far more likely 
to be the true one than the other. The Song or 
Ode to /Ella is Pene; that is, 2 Pranie or 
Pzan; Chatterton, “ Jura negans fibi nata,” 
changed the word, of which he knew not one tittle, 
Into VARSES. 

From the caufes then above enumerated, the 
faults, in the Copies produced by Chatterton, m: a 
well enough be accounted for,’ without going fucl 
Jengths as the Editor of the Poems has s done a 
fuppofing them a modern work, for thefe reafons 
only, becaufe there are many and great faults in 
the Copies and pretendedly original Manutcripts ; 
and becaufe there are ft ubjoined i interpretations by 
way of Gloffary to fome of them. 

To Chatterton indeed himfelf, if he was living 
and could underftand it, it might be faid touching 
his bad performance in the work before us : 

Male dum recitas incipit effe tuum ; 
but furely it were too much to draw fuch a conclu- 
fion ferioufly. 

Upon the whole, the more I think upon the 
fubject, the more ftrongly [I am led to confider the 
Poems as Res Antique Laudis et Artis. 

They have undoubtedly fuffered much in their 
paffage through the rafh and ignorant hands of 
Chatterton ; but will, Iam perfuaded, efpecially if 
they fhall hereafter by any good fortune get cleared 
of their faults, be efteemed as a valuable addition 
to our Collection of ancient Englifh Poetry. 
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eas Writer of the Appendix to Rowley’s 
Poems arranges his arguments, againft their 
genuinenefs, under three heads; “the firft con- 
fifting of words not ufed by any other Writer ;” 
and under this head he recommends twenty differ- 
ent terms to the Reader’s confideration,—the. moft 
of which fhall now be examined : 


*¢ Whyleft the congeon flowrette abeffie dyghte.” 


** Abeffed. humbled, or caft down. Old word. 
Fren. Abaife.” Bailey. See alfo Fenning. Aeffe 
dyghte is humbly drefled. 


“ Aoylted Ella, thie abredynge blynge.” 


“< Abredan. dilatare. abred. ftrinxit. Abredian. 
{tringere, diftringere.” Lye’s Sax. Di&t. “ Abre- 
ding. upbraiding. Chauc. Bail. Abreding. part. up- 
braiding. An obfolete word in Chauc.” Fenning, 


“* Didde fpeke acroole, wythe languifhment of eyne.” 


“¢ To crool, to srowle, mutter, or mumble. O. 
W.” Bail. ‘* Crool, to fpeak foftly to himfelf.— 


dicuntur & columbze . Minfhew. Hence 
acrool. ‘* 4 augmentum initiale ufitatifimum.” 
Lye. 


** Ontoe thie vefte the rodde fonne ys adente.” 
“° To adent. to faften. O. word.” Bail. 


** Laughe loudlie dynneth from the dolte adrames.”” 
Adraming . 
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Adraming. OQ. word. churlifh. Cocker. See alfo 
Bailey. 


ry S¢ Leave me {wythe or Pe alatche.” 


| “‘ Ge-laSian, ciere, arceflere, advocare.” Lye. 
ay << Tathing : Entreaty, or invitation. You need no 

“* Latching: You need no invitation, or urging, 
‘© ab. A. S. Geluthian. to invite, to defire to come.” 
Ray’s Collect. of Eng. words. p. 26. Leave me 
fwythe, or [lle alatche, that is, VU call out for 
help. 


An « Where from the haile-ftone could the almer flie 2” 


Palmer is a kind of pilerim, but differed from 
the pilgrim. properly fo called, in the following 
things. The Palmer was allowed no dwelling : he 
went to no certain place: he travelled and lived 
entirely upon charity : nor was he fuffered to lay 
down his profeffion. ‘The defcription here exactly 
/ agrees with the Palmer, which word was, either 
vay] through fome circumftance of ignorance in Chat- 
AG terton, or defect in the Manutcript, or elfe, per- 
haps, by way of ancient abbreviation, written almer,— 
as /perft for difperfed, peir for impair, and hem for 
them, with many other words, in old Writers. 
The fignification of Palmer may be found almott 
in any common Dictionary. The Palmer is fre- 
quently introduced by Spencer. 


“¢ Wythe murther tyred, he lynges hys bowe alyne.” 


Chatterton, who knew nothing about the mean- 
Ing of this word, thus explains it, acrofs bis fhoul= 
A ders, which is implied on the phrafe, to fling bis 
als bow; Alynian, and alynnan, Sax, liberare.—hence 
alyne.—He flings his bow undent. 

Somme 
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Somme dryblette fhare you fhoulde to that aly. 
Fulle twentie mancas I wylle theg,aly/e. 


*¢ Ahfjan, redimere, folvere Age Vand, redi- 
s¢ mere terram, 1. €. ributum penderé, AN ld > OB0l- 
** vebam. 4l/ed beon, redimi, liberari.” Pages, Alef 
to releafe. diifed, relealed. Alifednefs, Telbines 
ranfiom, redemption.” Verftegan, page 207? 
“** Acalyfus from yfie.” An old Tranflation of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Camd. Rem. p. 24. Chatterton, 
not underitanding this word, could not always 
make fenfe of it, and therefore forbears to explain 
it, in fome inftances—as in 7Ella 277.——** And 
the warriour to alyfé, 1. e. to releafe, or deliver him 
from his confufion of mind.” 


find on hym laie the recer’s lukewarme corfe, 
That Alured coulde not hymfelf alufe. 

Alufie or Alyft appears to be only another form of 
the verb from ieee and herean{wers to the terms 
véeleafe or free, as may be feen from it 4rith line, 


Brave Alured, from binethe his noble horfe, 
Was gotten on his leges, with bloode ail fmore ; 
Whych yn the blofom would fuch fins azete. 


Nedan, cogere, compellere—Net, coegit. Nydian, 
cogere, abigere. Augdan, repellerg, expellere.” Lye. 


Whych yn the blofom would fuch fins anete, 


Zz, é. expel, or drive away. 
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Whych yn the bofom would fuch fins azete, 
Zz. €, repel. —— 
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The Saxons ufed the word appel or appila, in the 
general fenfe of pomum among the Latins, as de- 
noting all manner of fruit. See Lye. Applings, as 
a diminutive term, is a good word, fienifying leffer 
kinds of fruit, which are here properly diftinguifh- 
ed irom embodyde trees—emb, circum, & bodige, trun- 
cus. Chatterton, not underftanding the word, ex- 
Bains Applings. by grafted trees ; but that circum- 
{tance of grafting does not at all diftinguifh them 
from embodyde trees, Virgil in Geor. il, 426. ufes 
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Han by us foundynge arrowe-lede been fleyne. 


Ls ade, iter » profectio,—/é us as lade fecop. qui no- 


bis hoc iter defignavit.” Lye. ‘* Lide, tranfitus, 
nveatus.” Binnard’s Teut. Dict. See alfo Ray’s 
Collect. p. 65. Arrow-lede fignifies the path of 
vag arrow, which the Writer of the foregoing Ob- 
fervations well explains in the following manner : 
** Fle took a bow and drew it hard, not doubting 
from the path of the arrow, but that it carried 
“* death tofome one : for the path, or way, in which 
“‘ an arrow pafies, muft needs be founding, and 
‘< fatal to fuch as are in it, and may therefore, in 
** poetic diction, be faid to flay them.” 


I 


But Harold’s A/englave ftopp’d it, as it flewe. 


Scen, feet eee clarus, fulgidus, nitidus. Sax. 

*¢ Glave, a hook or bill.” Cocker. — “* Glayve or 
“* Glaive. alte: Latin, Gladius; quafi Cladius, 
*‘a clade. vid. Sword.” Minfhew. /englave, a 
fhining {word: A bright hook or bill. 
a 
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That doeft aflee alonge ynn doled dyftreffe. 


+ oli i a’ corner-creeper.. a /chleichen, 


‘*"Yeut. Sax. Sicken, a zechel Heb. reptavit. a quo 


& 


he cas 


*¢ & Schleiche, ferpentis nomen, 4 reptando & infi- 
‘“*diando. Unde & Belg. Sluyper ille dicitur, qui 
““ tacité, occulté, furtim -fefe proripit.” Mi ee 
in She. That doeft aflee (creep like a coward) 
alonge in doled dyftreffe.- 


Affwaie. 
Botte thos to leave thee, Birtha, dothe affwate 
Moe torturynge peynes 


“< Schuyven, movere, protrudere, nes loca 
*¢ moveri.”—Binnart. “* Sway (ab {chweben Germ. 
to move) to wield a {ceptre. »__ See Tohnfon, Bai- 
ley, Fenning. Sway was former! ¥ ‘thu 
Swate, as may be feen in Minfhew. Hence a/waie, 
or affwaie—to move, or {tir up. 
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Moe torturynge paynes yanne canne be fedde bie 
tyngue 
Aftende 


Acheke the mokie air and heaven affende. 


“<< Stigan, Stigon, ire, difcedere, item aicendere. 
Aftigan, {candere, afcendere.” Lye.. Nicholas de 
Hereford, in the year 1382, before Cae Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, in his defence, thus {peaks of 
Chrift, ** that roos fro death to lyve the thridde 
day, and fley up into hevene”—-And John Afton 
alfo, before the fame Archbifhop, in the following 

i t 


lyve, and fteyde up into heven.” And Dr. Wic- 
liffe fays, ‘* Chrift was ftenenyde to heven.” Chat- 
terton of this, as alfo of many other words, gives 
proof of his ignorance, and explains the term “ofto- 
nifb : whereas “the feie is, that the cries of the 
widow, fatherlefs and bondmen, 


Acheke the mokie air and heaven afcend. | 
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He had before introduced the word afctend, or 
climb to sedi: and therefore ufes here affend for 
the fake OPN arlety. 

All the terms in the Editor’s firft clafs of words 
are now A ConnCerET: except borne, Adave, and 
Anere. Adave is for the prefent given up, not 
as a word of Chattert oh own. making, but as one 
rendered obfcure either through his ignorance, or 
fome other circumftance. —_Aborne might be eafily 
explained sae vindicated, were it needful : but 
this term cannot be j juftly urged on either fide of 
the poston yn, becaufe not only the whole line, but 
a part of the foregoing one, a ppears to have fuf- 
fered either through thofe defects, which time brings 
with it, or through the errors of fome tranfcriber 
who peat d not the langua ige, or perhaps by 
means both together. ‘he “following conjec- 
ture AAT Writer of the fo llowing Obfervations is 
fo pertinent in itfelf, ae it muft not be omitted, 
; { ne, fomewhere read, that a fhield 
erected on the top of a oan le was a fional for the 
homagers to attend its Lord there; and why might 
not a bow added to it denote that it was not for any 


; I gd 
purpoie againft an enemy, but only for a trial of 
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fill in archery ? What then, Ir, making a little 
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aiteration, we thus read the line in queition, 


Sett oppe hys long ftrunge bowe and fhielde utborne, 
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Which n night | be confidered as a very proper me 
mons or beheft to William’s homagers 8, for their 


attendance upon him for fuch a purpofe. Anere, 
tho ough at prefent unexplained, yet evidently ap- 
have been origina ally no term of Chatter- 


on’s ; for himfelf could not make fenfe of it, in 
Pasal ar 7 , 
i { J 


the clofe of the Epiftle to Canynge. He may in- 
deed be confidered as havj ing given the sas inter- 
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pretation in his power, but he muft know, at the 
time, that his explanation was not fuited to the 

affage, and that it would by no means fatisfy an 
intelligent Reader.. However, the faéts, here al- 
ledged, fufficiently prove, that the Author of the 
Appendix was miftaken in thofe words which he 
gives, as ‘© not ufed by any other Writer.” 


Under the fecond general head, the Author 
of the Appendix fets down an equal number of 
words, as under the foregoing; “* ufed indeed, he 
‘* fays, by other Writers, but in a different fenfe,” 
Thus Abounde: 


And hytt his Knyghte, de Beque, upon the ear; 
His criftede beaver dyd him {malle abounde, 

The cruel fpear went thorough all his hede ; 
The purpel bloude came couthy nge to the grounde. 


‘¢ The common fenfe, fays he, of Abound, a verb, is 
*¢ well known, but what can be the meaning of it 
“* here? And again—the context fhews that it is 
*¢ ufed in the fenfe of good.” The meaning of the 
paffage is evidently this: his crefted beaver afford- 

ed him but a fmall defence, for the fpear went 
through all his head. Abounde feems to be de- 
rived “from the following Saxon verb: Gebindan, 

ligare, vincire, confiringere, aftringere; hence, Bunden, 
Gebunden, Munda The word was undoub tedly 
ufed to bind, or encompafs by way of defence ; 
anda beaver’ was defigned to encompafs the head, 
for that end. Abounde does ‘not feem to be ufed 
here as a verb, but as a fubftantive, which may be 
eathered from the adjective fmall, joined with it, 

To do is very often zo render, to afford, as to do 
him fervice is to render him fervice. His crefted 
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beaver ‘afforded him {mall binding by way of de- 
fence, for it ought to have covered his ear; and 
then it might, perhaps, have prevented the {pear 
from going through his head. 


Lette notte thie agreme blyn, ne aledge ftonde; 


“* Alege, or aledge, we are told, fignifies in Chau- 
“* cer to alleviate, but Chatterton interprets it to 
‘* mean idly.” bailey from Chaucer gives alge, to 
diminifh, which would indicate the ufe of the term 
in the paflage before, us, whatever might become 
of Chatterton’s Glofiary, which is here by no means 
an object of defence. Aledge, in the above quoted 
line, is from the Saxon aleegan, alegan, deponere, 
imminuere, tollere, deprimere, confutare—allegan 
unribt, reprimere injuftitiam— Hence alegd, aledge, 
and alegen coarctatus. Agreme is from Gremian, 
incitare, irritare, exacerbare, &c. Gram furiofus, 
&c. Greme ira, furor, indignation. Bly from 
Blinnan, ceffare, definere—dutan blinne, fine inter- 
miffione *. 


Let not thy fury ftop, nor reprefs’d, ftand ; 
Be I to weep—I weep in tears of gore— 

All-a-boon, Syr Prieft, all-a-boon. 
Thys ys the onelie all-a-boon I crave. 


“¢ Here are three Englith words, it is faid, the 
** fenfe of which, taken feparately, is clear. As 
“* joined together in this paflage, they are quite un- 
“intelligible.” The queftion 13 not merely con- 
cerning the fenfe of each term taken feparately, 
but concerning the meaning of the whole as a 
phrafe ;. and the thing to be proved is this ; either, 
that there never was fuch a phrafe, or elfe, that it 
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is here ufed in a fenfe different from its meaning if 
all other Writers, with whom it is found. It is, in- 
deed, afferted, that “* Skinner -was entirely mif- 
“* taken in making one phrafe of thefe three words.” 
But no other proof is given of the fact, than the 
Editor’s own arbitrary interpretation of a paflage 
in Chaucer, to which Skinner refers——he bade 
hem all a bone—** that is, fays the Editor, he 
«* made a requeft to them all.” Let it be fup- 
pofed that Skinner was miftaken in his attempt to 
explain the reafon and origin of this phrafe, and 
alfo in the authority to which he refers for its 
ufe; yet it by no means follows, that Skinner was 
miftaken as to the reality of the phrafe itfelf, or as 
to the fenfe in which, he fays it was ufed. He 
recorded the phrafe and its meaning juft as he 
found them. And befides, there is as much rea- 
fon to fufpect that this Writer himfelf hath’ mif- 
taken the paffage quoted from Chaucer, as that 
Skinner mifunderftood it. This will appear from 
the words of the Poet: 


Place bo came, and ehe his frendes fone 

And alder firft he badde hem al abone, 

That non of hem non argumentes make 

Agenft his purpofe that he hath itake*,— 

Thefe lines are quoted from an edition of Chau- 
cer dedicated to Henry the Eighth, in which it 
appears, that the phrafe was not then thought to 
confift of three diftinét words, and that the a@ was 
not confidered as the article, fet before fubftantives, 
which exactly coincides with Skinner’s idea of the 
pafiage: And indeed, if a/ abone had not been 
anciently ufed in a fenfe like that here given, it. is 
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A not probable that Skinner would have ever attemp- 
A ted fuch an explanation as that which he has 
A) offered. Bailey alfo thus records and explains the 

A\ | phrafe, “* Al/-A-Bone,” amade requeft. Old Eng- 
lifh. Chatterton no-where interprets the meaning 
A, of this fentence ; he only fays of the whole, what 
a) every Reader muft obferve, that it is ** A manner 
| << of afking a favour.” Here are fufficient autho- 
Al rities for the ufe of the phrafe; but no proof is 
. given that it is improperly applied in thefe Poems. 


Mie fonne, mie fonne A/eyn yftarven ys. 


“* No ancient Writer, it 1s apprehended, ever 
‘© ufed fuch a phrafe as this; any more than we 
<< fhould now fay—wmy fon alone for my only fon.” 
The difpute here is not about the meaning, but 
the pofition, of the word: a trifling circumftance 
| indeed! concerning which we cannot juftly reafon 
NA from the Moderns to.the Ancients, as will appear 
A from the following examples: 

) And fayd, cofyn myne, what eyleth the 

That arte fo pale and deedly for to fe ?— 

—~Alas (quod he) Arcite cofyn myne, 

Of all our ftrife, God wot, the frute is thyne’. 

Afcaunce 1s the next word againft which ob- 
jections are raifed. 


Lokeynge a/caunce upon the naighboure greene, 


To this line the liberty fhall be taken of adding 
another : 


“* Brave Harolde lookd a/fkaunte, and thus replyd.” 


Afcaunce and Afkaunte, in thefe two lines, were 
Y ufed in the fame fenfe: A/caunce is, therefore, with- 
> Chau. Knight’s Tale. 
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out doubt, intended for 4aunce: The ¢ and # were, 
in former times, indifferently ufed, the one forthe 
other; or perhaps Chatterton might have taken 
the liberty of altering the mode’ of fpelling, in the 
former cafe. Afkaunce is given by Lewis in. his 
table of obfolete terms found in the writings of 
Wicliffe; and from a Gloffary on difficult words 
in Chaucer, -at the end of the edition of 1721, he 
explains it -afkew, afide, awry. Afkaunce is ftom 
the Saxon Sceawian, or Skeawian, to view, to look 
at, to confider, Fence, A/cunian evitare, aufugere, 
declinare, deteftari, There.is'no reafon to fup- 
pofe, that looking 4aunce was not, in the fifteenth 
century, a very good phrafe, for looking difdain- 
fully, in which fenfe it is-here ufed, 


You have theyr worthe a/ferte. 


“¢ | defpair, fays the Editor, of finding any au- 
* thorized fenfe of the word that will fuic this 
*‘ paflage.”  Afieved orbatus, ajferneffe ,orbatio, 
afterte orphani: all thefe are from Aferan, repére, 
corrigere, corripere.-— You have theyr worthe 
afterte: 1. e. deferted, or forfaken, or checked ; for 
the word aferte is equally good in ‘any of thefe 
fentfes. ate 

Aumere. 


Depyete wyth fkylled honde uppon thie wyde aumere, 

-—Aind ehe the grounde was dighte in its mofe defte 
aumere. 

— Wythe gellen aumeres ftronge ontalde. 


‘* The only place, fays the Writer of the Ap- 
*¢ pendix, in which f remember to have met with 
** this word is in Chaucer’s Romant of the Rofe, 
“* and there it undoubtedly fignifies a purfe; pro- 
*‘ bably from the French Aumoniere.  Aumere of 
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‘fle is Chaucer’s tranflation of Bourfe de joye°.* 
VAY And afterward both Chatterton and Skinner are 


| charged. with ignorance for explaining aumere by 
the word dorder. . This Gentleman cannot be guilty 


offended, if any one fhould refule to take all this 
Ay upon.tws bare word, .becaufe we do not all remem- 
Aj ber with. the fame exactnels, and the paflage from 
a Chaucer might have been fo eafily g civen by way 
in of confirmation. The. Poet, .after recommending 
la care and neatnefs.in Brg that 
\A Poyntes and fleves be wel fyttande 


< 
lon 

NA Right and ftreight on the hande : 
Thus ooes on with his admonitions.: 


Of fhone and bootes newe and fayre 
Loke at the leeft thou have a payre; 
And that thev fytte fo fetoufly 
That ‘thefe rude may utterly 
Mervayle, fythe that they fytte fo playne, 
Howe they come an, or of agayne. 

\ Weare ftrayte gloves with aumere 

; Df fylke ; and alway with good chere ‘ 


Bailey gives aumere as an Old Enelifh word, 
and fays, it denotes a welt, /kirt, or border: and 
Skinner appears to have been right both in his ex- 
planation of Chaucer’s term, and in his derivation 
of the word. 


Nott, whan from the darbed horfe,. &c. 
Mie lord fadre’s darbde halle han.ne wynhynge. 


*¢ Let it be allowed, that barbed horfe,was a pro- 
<*’per. expreffion, in’ the fifteenth Century, for @ 
°* bore covered ‘with armour, can any one conceive 


© Appendix, , p,.316. f Romant of the Rofe. 
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“that barbed ball ficnified a ball in which armour 
“was bung?” Why not? where is the impro- 
“€ priety in fuch an application of the term’? How- 
ever, there 1s no abfoluce neceffity for underflanding \/, 
the phrafe darbde ball to fignify only a hall, in which | 
armour washung. To dard originally and {trictly 
is to trim and drefs the beard, ox to put it into proper 
form: Hence the word was applied to many other 
things, when dreffed, or put inte a certain order ; 
and was ufed for drefling and adorning. A barbed 
borfe was a horfe adorned with trappings and or- 
naments fuited to the occafion, and “not merely a 
horfe covered with armour; and a barbde baj/ 1s 
juft as good a phrafe for a hall adorned with pro- 
per furniture, without confining it to the idea of 
armour only; and the term daréed is as near to the 
original ufe of the word, inthe one cafe, as* in 
the other. 
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Whanne autumpne d/skeand fonne brente do appere. 
Blake {tondeth future doome——— 


‘¢ Blake, fays the Editor in his Appendix, in Old 


“ Englifh, may either fienify blatch, or bleak. Chat- 
** terton, in both thefe paflages, renders it naked : 
** and, in the latter, fome fuch fignification feems 
** abiolutely neceflary to make any fenfe®.” This 
is by no means the only inftance, wherein both 
Chatterton and the Editor are equally miftaken! 


Bailey fays d/ake is fpoken of butter and cheefe, and 
fignifies yellow. The word is applied likewife to 
many other things. Blake is from the Saxon 
Blacian, pallere, albefcere, & nigrefcere. Hence 


Blacuny, pallor; and Blac, blaca, nicer, ater, teter, 
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pallidus, fufcus, pullus.. Blake is a 
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thentic word, and, as applied to Autumn in this 
pall age, is an exprefflive epithet, denoting both the 
colour and withered ftate of ftalks and leaves; 

which alfo is further exprefied by the ward euylte- 


ynge, or welling, in ft eference to their fhrivelled 


and puckered appearance 


Whanne autumpne blake and fonne brente do appere 
With hys goulde honde guy/teynge the falleynge lete, 


Blake alfo, as anf{wering to ater and teter, is ap- 
plied to any t thing x difagreeable, frightful, or horrid : 
Thus it is ufed by Chaucer in * the Frank eleynes 
eo Res: quoted indeed, though perhaps very lit- 
tle known, by the Writer of the Appendix : 


But, whan fhe fawe the eryfly rockes d/ake, 
For very fear, fo wolde her herte quake— 
‘That on her fete fhe myght not her fuftene. 
Eterne God |. 
[n ydle, as men nisin dofte thou nothing make ? 
But Lord! thefe grifly fendely rockes b/ake 
That femen rather a foule confufyon 

Of werke. 
-—— And wolde de Go od that all thefe rockes blake 
Were fonken into hell for his fake, 

Thefe rockes flee myn hert for fear.— 


And in other parts of the tale, this word occurs, 
aS Ab epithet sapped to hideous rocks. Hence 
the latter ufe of this term in Rowley; Blake, that 
1S, fri ghtful or horrid, {tondethe future doome. 


And for a bodykyn a _fwarthe obteyne. 


“¢ Bodekyn, fays the Editor, is ufed by Chaucer 
** more than once to fignify a bodkin or dagger. I 
** know not that it had any other fig nifcaTtn in 
* his time, Swartbe, ufed as a noun, has-no fenfe 
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“* that 1 am acquainted with.”  Bodykin is at any 
time a good diminutive. term, and is ufed in this 
pafiage, ‘with full as much propriety, as where it 
is put for a dodkin or a dagger. Bailey, if autho- 
rities be wanted, gives us ‘“* bodykin, a little body,” 
and calls it an old Englifh word. See alfo Fen- 
ning on Bodkin. _ ** Swarth, Cumberland, the 
Ghoft of a dying perfon; ‘‘ fort. ab Af. Sweart. 
“* black, dark, pale, wan.” Ray’s Collect. of Eng- 
lifh words. See alfo Bailey. Szarthe is here pro- 
perly ufed for a mere fhadow or refemblance: and 
fuch is the idea under the the term in Cumberland. 
They apply it to the fimilitude of what a perfon 
ufed to be in drefs and manner, who, at the time 
of the fuppoled appearance, was in a dying ftate. 
They do not ufe it, in general, for the Ghoft of a 
deceafed perfon : 


Moflte we aie holde yn chace the fhade content, 
And for a bodykin a fwartbe obteyne ? 


Bordel and Bordelier. 
Goe ferche the logges and bordels of the hynde.' 


It is acknowledged, that bordel, in very old 
French, fignifies a cottage, and bordelier, a cotta- 
ger: there is therefore as much authority for the 
fenfe given to thefe words in Rowley, as for their 
meaning in Chaucer; fince he alfo borrows his 
ufe of the terms from the French. And how the 
fame word came to be ufed, in thefe two different 
fenfes, might be eafily Hebei were it needful. It 
is not at all improbable, that bordel fhould be ufed 
for a cottage even in the days of Chaucer, and 
after his times. Borre/, a plain rude fellow, a boor, 
feems to be only an abbreviation of Bordeler. 


Roar ynge and rolleynge on yn courfe bismare. 
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«¢ Bifmare in Chaucer, fays the Editor, fignifies 
“ abufive [peech ; nor do | believe that it ever had 
* any other ionic ‘ation *.” No other fignification 
is Wahted. R oaring too 1s often applied to abufive 
fpeech ; yet it is nor, on that account, improperly 
uled in this line. “Bz/mertan, to ufe one dirtily, to 
throw dirt, to fplafh, to difgrace, to fcoff at, to 
mock, to taunt, to infult. Such expreffions as thefe 
are often metaphe orically applied to rivers by the 
beft Poets. A noify ftream is here defcribed run- 
ning among ftones and rocks; its dafhing and, 
as it were, taunting infult are beautifully exprefied 
by a metaphor, in the finele word dé/mare. 
Roarynge and rolleynge on yn courfe Bi/mare, 


¥ 


that is, taunting and dafhine its banks. 


a“ 


hoe 5 Conteke, Derne, Dernie, and Droorie. 


Champyon is not fuppofed, in the Appendix, to 
have Been ufed, as a verb, by any Writer much 
lier than Shakefpeare ; and, though Conteke is 
ufed by Chaucer as a noun for contention, yet the 
Editor knows no inftance of its being ufed as a 
verb. Now , 1f Champyon be found as a verb be- 
fore Shakefpeare’s time, what probable reafon 
néd, why it was not fo ufed in Rowley’s 
days? Batley gives us Contekors, an old word ‘for 
contentious, quarrelfome, ridiculous perfons. Con- 
tekors, one ould imagine, as naturally imply the 
ufe. of the verb to conteke, -as coutraéfors do 
the ufe of the verb Zo co; ntvaci, Or writers, to write. 
“s De?ne is ‘called a Saxon, ad). fignifying /ecrer, pri- 
** vate, in which denie it is faid to be ufed more 
** than once by Chaucer, and i in‘novother.” It is, 
at leaft, very dou! — ie ether Derne is ever ied 
in ‘this fenfe by Chaucer. "Neither Benfon, nor 
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Lye, give any, fuch Saxon adeatyie as Derne, Ray 
in his Colle€tion of Words has.“ Dearn, for lonely, 
“< folitary, very far from neighbours.?? Minthew, 
on Derna/, thus exprefies himielf :—« ex Bele. deyren, 
vel deren, t. e. noceretohurt. ‘** For cockle is hurt- 
fulto corn. Vel Darnell, quafi Thornel ex Belg. deurn, 
Jpina, a thorn.” © Bailey “gives us “© Dern,’ an‘old 
“¢ word for:/ad, folitary’s alio Barbarous or cri vel’; and 
<< Drenic, forrowful.” Thefe inftances-are fafficient 
to vindicate the ufe of Derne and. Deruie in-Row- 
ley’s Poems. *, Chatterton, in .one. pafiage;.defines 
Droorie by modetty: 

Botte lette ne wordes, which droorie mote ne heare 
Bee placed in the fame- 


The Writer of the Appendix fays ‘* Druerie is 
* court/Lip, gallantry, whi ch fenfe will not fuit the 
above pallage.” But it is:doubtt 


rule whether a 
ever conveys any fuch idea.” Drew, Drewrie, fays 
Verftegan, is {fpoken of ‘fadnefs, Fa clioal dng 
Dreogan.tolerare, fufferre ; Dreog, modettia; Dreori, 
moeftus, contriftatus, lugubris ; Ge-dreag, modef- 
tia, feceffus modeitie e gedreog, cum 
modettia, gravitate,—allo the word fignifies patient, 
fober ;—Ge- dreoblice, patie enter, modelte, pruden- 
ter, caute, difcrete *. Bailey alfo gives J rary, an 
old word, for fobriety, modefty : 


ratia ; 3 mid 
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Decorn wyth formes rare 


The ee does not believe that formes ever had 
any other fignification than fools. fon,.a Saxon 
verb, aitere accipere, recipere. In Wicliff.“* thefe 
fonnyd Lords and people”. fienifies Lords and peo- 
ple deluded by the tricks of the priefts-*. Let this 
be compared with the following lines: os 
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Honnoure, whatte bee ytte ? tys a fhadowes fhade, 

A thynge of wycheneref, an idle dreme ; 

On of the fonnis whych the clerche have made, 

Menne wydhoute fprytes, and wommen for to 
fleme '. 


There are two examples of this word, in differ- 
ent tranflations of the Lord’s Prayer, preferved in 
Camden’s. Remaines : 


Ne let ous fall into no founding 
Ac thield ous fro the fowle thing. Amen, 


Let us not in founding fall 
Oac fro evill thee fyld us all. Amen. 


Bailey alfo gives us Founes, an old word for Devices. 
Knopped. Lecturn. Lithies 


“ Knopped, itis faid, was ufed by Chaucer to fig- 
<< nify fafened with a button, from kmoppe, a but- 
ton, &c.’? Now Chaucer and his button are en- 
tirely out of the queftion, on this occafion, for the 
fenfe of the line is obvious. 


Thevre mychte vs éuipped ynne the frofte of fere. 
y YS y LE i 


And the word was perhaps originally written kmeip- 
ped, from the Teutonic kncippen, kuiepen, nijpen, 
to nip, to pinch, Leclurn As faid by Chatterton to 
to mean /ubje ; the Writer of the Appendix fays, 
that it can only fignify a reading defk , which makes 
the paflage nonfenfe : 

An onlift /edturn, and a fonee adygne. 

Chatterton never underftood this line, as is evi- 

dent from his Gloffary; for, if we read his inter- 
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pretation, inftead of the line itfelf, yet it will not 
make fenfe. 


Vearfe maie be goode, but poefie wants more. 


A boundlefs fubjec?, and a fong nervous, or worthy 
of praife. Isa boundlefs fu bject effential to ood 
poetry ? or where does adygue fignify nervous? It 
appears fomewhat ftrange, that the Editor fhould 
only fingle out the word lelurn, on this occafion, 

when the whole line called for his attention. On- 
lift is an expreffive term, and capable of a two-fold 
derivation, from the Saxon om a prepofition, and 
lift {cientia, ars, fapientia, vis, monitum: hence 
liftum perite, folerter: Artiiciole: callide, verfute. 
On, in compofition, is intenfive. Onli then as an 
adjective may fignify artful, very fRilful, wifely con- 
trived. But the fenfe will, be equally good, and 
the word equally authentic, if we derive it from 
‘* Iyfian, velle, cupere, defiderare: hence yf defi- 
“* derium, ftudium, admiratio : hi wees Onlyjte the 
“* feldecuthan fones, erat (raptus) admiratione rarae 
** cantilenze ™.” Adygne was, in all propebility, 
written, in the Manulcript, dyne from the Saxon 
oynan to found: hence dyn, adyn, fonitus, fonus, 
{trepitus, fragor, &c. 4 one adyne is founding 
verfe, fuch as becomes the os magna fonatujum. 
The real word, inftead of which leffurn is oIVeR 
was either not underftood by Chatterton, or elle 
fomewhat defaced by time; and _ his eee of 
the reft of the line clearly fhews that he knew not 
how 'to fupply the deficiency. The genuine term 
might be the French fubftantive Jecfure, reading, 
put for the whole of that which is read: or it was 
perhaps fome word derived from the Gothic li/an 
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legere, colligere: hence the Saxon Lean, and 
the Teutonic Lefen legere, recitare; and the old 
Englith /efon, If we underftand Onli according 
to the latter interpretation, the fenfe of the paflage 
will be this : 


Verfe may be good, but poefy wants more. 


An Onlift lecture, or leffon. (7. e. fuch as will 
t} > 9 
‘ 4 Ve ; ; 
carry away the foul of the reader with delight) 
and a fone adyne: which Horace thus expreffes 
oO vy 3 


Non fatis eft pulcra effe poemata: dulcia funto ; 
Et, quacunque volent, animum auditoris agunto. 


Flowever, this line, even in its prefent defaced 


condition, carries evident marks of its original 
beauty. 

The Editor is alfo miftaken, in fuppofing that 
there is no fuch word as /ithie; it is a very fionifi- 
cant term: Lith, litha, lithe, Saxon tener, mollis, 
lenis, quietus, mitis. Eadige fyndtha lithan, bleffed 
ate the meek. Bailey likewife sives lithy, lithie, an 
old Enelifh word, for humble, quiet, mild; and 
the language of the following line is authentic: 


Inne 4tbie moncke apperes the baronnes pryde. 


THE Writer of the Appendix under his third 
general head arranges words inflected contrary to 
srammar andcuftom. “ Ina lancuage,” fays he, 
“« like ours, in which the inflections are fo few and 
“* fo fimple, it is not to be fuppofed, that a Wri- 
** ter, even of the loweft clafs, would commit very 
“* frequent offences of this fort. I fhall take no- 
** tice of fome, which I think impoffible to have 

<* fallen 
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** fallen from a genuine Rowley *.” It is a very 
aifagreeable employment to look into any Writer, 
in order to find out grammatical errors; which, 
notwithftanding the opinion of this Gentleman, 
in the foregoing fentence, are too frequent even in 
our beft Authors. Nay, every example, here ur- 
ged againft the genuinenefs of Rowley’s Poems, 
may be found in our beft modern Poets. If any 
one doubt the truth of this affeftion, let him look 
® over the notes in Dr. Lowthe’s Introdu@tion to 
~ Englifh Grammar. What fhould we think, if 
\. fpecimens of this kind were urged as a proof, that 
Pope was not the Author of fome of the fineft VN 
S Pieces that were ever. faid to be his? But. the , 
> “painful tafk muft not be forgotten. Ie cannot be 
wondered, that fome exceptionable inftances fhould 
be found in thefe Poems, when, not to mention 
the ftate of our language in the fifteenth century, 
we confider in how many places they may have 
been fubject to unfkilful emendations, and, where 
the Manufcripts were defaced, to illiterate conjec; 
tures, However, the examples given fhall be re- 
viewed in their order; 


Fierce as a clevis from a rock ytorn, 


Clevis is faid to be the plural number of cleve, 
and therefore improper in this place. In old times 
v and f were ufed one for the other: hence cif, 
chv, clev, or cleve, 


Fierce as a c/ev is from a rock ytorn, 


The next example is in the word feyne, which, 
being a contraction of eyen, is the plural number 
of eye: ‘° [tis not to be fuppofed that an ancient 
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<< Writer would have faid,—-Jn every eyne, — any more 
“< than we fhould now fay, every eyes, with fuch an 
<¢ eyes.” Without entering into the various ufes of 

the word eye and ne and without ftating examples 
of plural nouns, fo frequently ufed in the fingular 
nun aber, as ta take a new plural termination, 
which has been the cafe with chicken, the plural of 
chick, now chickens , it will be fufficient to obferve, 
that, in every inftance here given, the word eyne is 
put for a fgnificant look, in which. both eyes are 
equally concerned; and the fenfe of the pafiages 
would remain the fame, were-the term. /ook fubtti- 
tuted for that of eyve: 


os everich /ook are dynge nete of wyere. 

‘yth fyke a look the {wotelie hym dyd view. 
Thi everie /ook I kenne the lowe of myghte 
Sheenynge abrode.- 


If we put the term eye, inthe fingular number, 
inftead of Jook, yet ftill both eyes muft be implied 
in the word: 


Wythe fyke an eye fhe fwotelie hym dyd view. 


As any great variation, therefore, from. 
the ufual ¢ application of the word eye, the term 

eyne may RS; allowed in the fingular number as a 
eood poetic and def TDN phrafe for a fignificant 
or ex preflive look. And the very fame Writer, it 
nay be, in former times, would not have fcrupled 
to ) fay, in the cafes here alledged, with /uch an eyne, 
who yet would not have allowed: in general, with 
fuch an eyne, and never, with fuch an eyes: Our 
anceftors uled eyne-brow, eynefight, eyne-bright : 
hence an cazan-brybtm° momentum temporis; but 
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we fay eye-brow, eye-fight, eye- bright, and the twink- 
ling of en eye, yet including, in each of thefe 
phrafes, both the eyes. 


Heie and Thyffen. 


It is not at all improbable, that the fame Writer 
fhould, in the fuppofed Rowley’s time, indiffer- 
ently ufe heie and theie, as is done in thefe Poems. 
The following terms are indifferently employed by 
Wicliffe—hif, yef God wul and if: his, bife, and 
hys: thei and they: bem and them: dere, ber, bere 
and their; with many other examples which might 
be added both from himsand Chaucer. Thy/om, 
thyfon, and thifon were uled by the Anglo-Saxons 
both in the fingular and plural number ; itis there- 
fore by no means incredible that the phrafe thyffen 
men thould be found, in the days of Rowley: and 
what is called an unfkilful addition of the termi- 
nation en was frequent in the fifteenth century. 

<< This, fays the Editor, leads me to the capital 
<¢ blunder, which runs through all thefe Poems, 
<< and would alone be fufficient to deftroy their cre- 
<< dit; I mean the termination of verbs in the fin- 


Waubs 


«* cular number in n.? Ina note given at the 
bottom of the fame page, 4 profeffed Editor of 
Chaucer is alfo charged with falling into the fame 
error, ‘¢ without any, authority, even from the 
¢¢ errors of former Editions or MSS.” But the 
Writer of the Appendix immediately proceeds to 
the inftances which he had in view, and begins 
with Ban, and for our affiftance lays down the fol- 
lowing rule: ‘ Han, being an abreviation of ba- 
<< yen, is never uwfed by any ancient Writer, ex- 
‘cept in the prefent time plural and the infinitive 
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** mood.” Wicliff fays ‘‘ Bemers and Britons Jen 
“the Bible.”—This is in the prefent time and 
agrees with the rule. But Wicliff fays, “ We 
“* believe as Chrift and his Apoftolus ban taught 
*“'us—the Pope and the Cardynals by falfe lawes 
“¢ that they ban made.”—Thefe examples are con- 
trary to the rule. Verftegan fays “* Han or han was 
‘* anciently ufed for have ; and to this day, they fay, 
“in fome parts of England, han you any? for 
“have any? This term added to rye, which de- 
“notes pofieffions, he fays gives us Hanrye,. or 
“* Henry, 1. €. a haver of wealth.” The following 
is both in the paft time and fingular number: 


‘* In witnefs of the fothe, 
“¢ Jeh an bitten this wax with my wane tothe 2. 


** Alluding to the cuftom, before the common ufe 
“ of feals in England, of biting the wax on writ- 
** ings, with what is called the wang tooth of him 
“‘ that paffed them.” Chaucer, as underftood 
about 250 years ago, for we muft not converfe 
with modern editions, ufes this language : 


She wende never an come in fuch a tra pe! 
Alas! (quod fhe) that ever this fhould happe ! 
And told him al as ye Aan herde before '. 


‘¢ And whan ye han taken counfayle in yourfelf, 
“and han demed by good delyberacion fuche 
*¢ thynge.”—And, on the very fame page, han is 
ufed for bad : “* Our Lorde God of Heven ne wolde, 
neyther han wrought hem ‘,?2—_ 


1 Verfteg, p. 261. 263. r Frank, Tale. ‘ The Tale 
of Chauc. Romant of the Rofe and Merch, Tale. 


Again, 
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Again, 
The byrdes that haz left her fonge 
Whyle they ban fuffered cold ful ftronge,— 
And with this worde, Juftyne and his brother 
Han take her leave, and eche of hem of other— 


Numerous examples of this kind may be found 
in Chaucer. As the firft perfon fingular, and the 
third plural of Lave, both as a verb, and as an 
auxiliary term, becaufe the fame, we might rea- 
fonably fuppofe, were there no proof of it, that 
han would be ufed for Lave, in the one perfon and 
tenfe, as well as in the other: the Editor’s rule, 
therefore, neither agrees with fa@, nor eramma- 
tical analogy. 

“In the fame irregular manner, fays the Writer 
“ of the Appendix, the following verbs are ufed fin- 
“* gularly ;” and then he giveselevenexamples of this 
error, fome of which can by no means be allowed, 
as favourable to his purpofe; they being evidently 
participles and not verbs, and three or four of them, 
at leait, properly ufed. As, for inftance ‘, 


Then fellen on the grounde and thus yfpoke. 


Let the whole paffage be given, and the lan- 
guage will appear to be juft: 


Firfte, Roberte Neatherde hys fore boefom ftroke. 
Then fe//en on the grounde and thus y{poke. 


If it be needful for any one, let the prefent order 
of the words be altered, and let them ftand thus :-—~ 
Firft, Robert Neatherd, then fallen on the ground, 
ftroke his fore bofom, and thus yfpoke. Next, 


Bewopen Alfwoulde fe//en on his knee. 


* Appendix, p. 323. | 
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Fellen, in this line, is evidently a participle, nor 
\ Als is there any thing’ amuis in the paflage, except a 


redundant pronoun, a circumftance very frequent 


In our lancuage: 


Sg 


Bewoven Alfwoulde, fellen on his knee 
« . t D - ce 3 
His Bryftowe menne came in, Aym for to fave; 


> 


A 
i. e. His Briftow men came in for to fave be- 
A wopen Alfwoulde, fallen on his knee. 
A Then follows, 
la 4 é 
AIA For thee I gotten or bie wiles or breme. 
ve Now let us fuppofe gotten to be a verb, and let 


its plural termination be thrown away; what then ¢ 
the paffage will become unintelligible: For thee I 
got—what did he get? here is no anfwer in the 
paragraph. Retain the participle, as it was un- 


Oo 


doubtedly at firft written, and the whole will be- 


A come exceeding plain : 

VA 

\ For thee, O gould, I dyd the lawe ycrafe; 
vA For thee, ygotten or bie wiles or breme ; 


Ynn thee, J all mie joie and good dyd place ; 
Botte now to mee this pleafaunce ys ne moe.— 


Here are at hand a number of examples, taken 
from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, of verbs 
plural ufed in the fingular number, and of verbs 
plural ufed inftead of participles; but the follow- 
ing fhall fuffice, fince it is not lawful to feek for 
defeéts ; and, befides, a mother’s robe 1s facred. 


Prayeng our Lord to graunten him, that he 
Mighten ones knowen of that blysfull lyfe 


1] That is bitwixt an hufbande-and his wyfe *. 
Ai,  Merchant’s Tale. 
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<¢ Alfo, if the day of doom comen before thefe 
«© thoufand years of pardon comen out, then thefe 
“* pardons ben falfe,”—*‘ the rightful deling of 
“God, for the good life of men, is forgetten*.” 
** But, fays the Editor, in his Appendix, ¢houghten, 
** not quite long enough for the verfe, has had 
*¢ another fyllable added at the beginning : 


Ne onne abafh’d extboughten for to flee. 


<< And what ts ftill more curious, fays he, we have 
“<* a participle of the prefent tenfe, formed from 
“ this fictitious paft time,” 


Entboughteyng for to {cape the brondeynge foe.— 


Enthoughten was moft probably written em 
thoughten. Thefe terms may be ridiculed now, 
even by .thofe who ought to examine before they 
cenfure; yet, perhaps, they were not of old fo very 
uncommon, ‘The following paflages are taken 
from different tranflations of the Magnificate: 
“* He receyved Ifrael his childe umthought of his 
“¢ mercy.—He toke Ifrael hys chylde, umtboughte 
*‘ of hys mercy.—He havyng mynde of his mer- 
** cy took up Ifrael his child.—He took up If 
“‘rael his child, thenkynge on his mercy ’.” 
Umiboughte is here ufed as a participle, both in the 
paft time and in an active fenfe; nor can we ex- 
plain it without the aid of az active participle in 
ing, or the auxiliary term 4aving, which belongs to 
the paft tenfe: umthoughie of his mercy, 1. e. having 
thought him of bis mercy. 


No one abafh’d bethought him for to flee. 


* Lewis’s Life of Wicliff, p. 138. 132. ¥ Lewis’s Hiftory 
of the Tranflation of the Bible, p. 33, 34. 
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Enthoughteyng is not formed from any paft tenfe ; 
far lefs, from a fiéitious one , but from the Saxon 
ym-theoblian, or em-theobtian, to deliberate, to caft 
about, to contrive—emtboghteynge—or as it is given 
by Chatterton enthoghteynge—i. e. 


Contriving forr to fcape the brondeynge foe, 
As nere unto the byllowd beche I came, 
Farr offe, I fpied a fyghte of myckle woe.— 


The inftances here given are fufficient to ‘prove, 
that the language of thefe Poems, even in its: fup- 
pofed defects, exaétly coincides with that'-of the 
old Brel Writers; fo that the Editor’s Objec- 
tions, when fully difcuffed, will be found forcible 
evidences i dgaintt his own caule. 

The Writer of the Appendix next endeavours to 
prove, from what he calls the fame internal evi- 
dence of the language, that the Poerms were en-= 
by € ‘hatter ‘ton; and, in ofder to at- 
tain this end, he labours to convince his Readers, 
« that moft of the exceptionable interpretations 
*“in the Gloffary, are taken from Skinner; that, 
“<< where the words are either not ancient, or not 
¢ ufed in their ancient fenfe, the interpretations are 
“totally unfounded and fantaftical; and at the 
ke sate time, that the words cannot be amended 

‘confiftently with any rules of Criticifm, nor the 
b ces pRetatian varied, without deftroying the 
*« fenfe of the paffage*.” The many inftanees, 
already given, fully prove this Gentleman to be 
re mia n, in the foregoing affertions. How- 
ever, he s on to fhew that the words themfelves, 
as well as “the r interpretations, have taken their 


A 


rife, either from the blunders of Skinner, or from 
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Chatterton’s mifapprehenfions of that Writer. And 
there is one fentence, which feems to Intimate, 
that the Editor looks upon Skinner as abfolutely 
coining many of the words, whofe explanation he 
has given: “It is, fays he, againft all odds; that 
“*.two men; living at the diftance of two hundred 
*¢ years one from the other, fhould accidentally agree 
‘“‘in coining the fame words, and in affixing to 
“* them exactly the fame meaning.” * This wants 
no proof, nor is there any ground for the fuppofi- 
tion: but where is the Editor’s candour, if he fup- 
pofes that Skinner really coined the words in quel- 
tion? and, if he does not, what then is the mean- 
ing of the fentence ? However, although this Gen- 
tleman’s candour, and even his good fenfe, in the 
foregoing paflage, fhould be thought fomewhat 
doubtful; yet his miftake will appear very obvious 
by a recital of the terms to which he alludes: A/-a- 
bone, Abounde, Abredynge, Acrool, Alyfe, Aumeres 
Blake and Bifmare, have been already confidered, 
fhewn to be authentic words, without having re- 
courfe to Skinner, and their meaning fupported by 
decifive facts; the fenfe of feveral of them has been 
proved to be equally far diftant from Chatterton’s 
interpretation, and the conjectures of the Editor ; 
while fome, efpecially 4umere and Blake, unhappily 
thew, how little the Writer of the Appendix was 
really acquainted even with thofe very parts of 
Chaucer, which he affects to quote; and the reft 
of the terms urged on this occafion will as clearly 
difcover the fuppofitions of the Writer to be alto- 
gether eroundlefs. 


Bawfin, Brond, Brondeous, Burlie, Burled, and By/- 
mare-lié. | 
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‘© Bawfin, big, grofs, alfo a Badger. Old word.” 


Bailey. Branden, urere, ardere — eefturare—defi- 
derio vel cupiditate.. Brand, Brond, Sax. fax, 
titio, torris. Item poetice, enfis, gladius—lIta vero 


digtus eft 4 flammea fpecie & igneo fplendore. 
Hinc forfan noftra, to brandifb. Bernan, Byrnan, 
ardere, exardefcere, he /ymble barn on geleafan, fem- 
per ardebat in fide*.”—“* I can carve with this en- 
< chaunted drond — fatall brond— heart-thrilling 
«© byond.? * Spencer. Brond, a piece of burning 
wood ; figuratively fury, rage, a touch. Bailey and 
Cocker. Burlie is from Bur, a cottage, hence 
gebur, aclown, burley, clown-like, broad. * Burley, 
<¢ orofs, fat, big.” Minfhew. ‘* Burley, Boor- 
«like, big, heavy, grofs.” Bailey. ‘* Burly- 
«¢ brand. Old word. Very furious, alfo a great 
<¢ fword.” Cocker. ‘ Burley-brand, a huge fword, 
¢ alfo great fury.” Bailey. Burlie-bronde is ufed 
in Goddwin, ver. 7. for a broad fword, and not, as 


Chatterton interprets it, anger, rage: 


And F betraffed; fyke fhulde mie urle-bronde 
Depeynete the wrongs, on bym from whom I bore. 


In the fecond Battle of Haftings, 664, Burle- 
brande is whed for great fury. To Burl, to drefs 
cloths as fullers do—Burled, armed. Old word. 
Bailey and Cocker. By/marelie does not, in the 
Letter to Canynge, as Chatterton fuppofes, fignify 
curioufly, but improperly, unfeemingly, unbecomingly ; 
and in this fenfe, with the Editor’s leave, it was 
anciently ufed. One fhort example will be fufh- 
cient : bifmorlice plegan, indecore atque inverecunde 
ludere : 


b Binnart. Teut, Dic. © Lye, 4 Spencer, B. it. 
Cant, 8. Stan. 22, 37, 41. 
Pardon, 
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Pardon, yee Graiebarbes, gyff I faie, onwife 
Yee are, to ftycke fo clofe and dy/marelie 

To hyftorie ; you doe ytte tove moche pryze.— 


Calked, Beftoiker, Hancelled, and Shap °. 


The Editor firft fuppofes, that ca/ked was formed 
from a mifapprehenfion of Skinner; and then, 
that Skinner himfelf was miftaken in referring to 
4 line of Chaucer for calked, which is a mere mif- 
print in the common editions, for calculed! Calked 
might be ufed for calculed, to denote the cafting up 
figures. . But there was calked in a different fenfe; 
which feems to be from the old barbarous Latin . 
term calcea‘, a road or highway, made up with 
ftones and rubbifh ; hence calceata and calcetum, a 
caufey, or caufeway. C was anciently founded juft 
the fame as &, and they were either ufed in com- 
mon, Cvite or Knite. Calced, or Calked, caft up as 
ftones and gravel into a road; or caf? out, into the 
highway, as rubbifh, and things of little or no 
value. Bailey gives, from Chaucer, calculid for 
calculated, and he alfo gives us calked, an old word 
for caft up; or caft out. And fays Raufe, in the 
firft Eclogue, 


Calked from everych joie, heere wylle I blede. 


Chatterton is fuppofed, in his hurry, to have 
read Be/wike, Beftoike, and thus, in a moment, to 
have formed a new word, before his eyes could. 
perfectly diftinguifh the letters of that, to which 
they were directed. The Teutonic verb floken is 
to excite, to ftir up, to inftigate, to tempt; hence 
fioker, a tempter, the mover of any thing, an in- 


© Appendix, p. 327- 329; 330» f See Bal 
ton on Forenfic ‘Terms. 
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{tigator, or inciter to wickednefs. Be was fre. 
quently added to words, as defow, beftir-, betbink— 
Beftoker—In the above fenfe Beftoiker evidently 
occurs in /Ella: 


Unto mie‘wy{che bee kinde 
Birtha. 

No, foule beftoykerre, I wylle rende the ayre 

Tylle dethe do ftaie mie dynne. 


ee) 


Whatever be its origin, Bailey gives the verb fo 
beftoike, as an old word, #0 betray: and from it the 
fubftantive eftoiker is naturally derived; fo that 
Chatterton, even in his hafte and negligence, was 
truly fortunate. From hand and feelle, concifum, 
comes the word hanjeled or hanceled, cut off, or cut 
into pieces, by the hand. And Chaucer fays, 
“¢ The difordinate fcantnefs of cloathing, as been 
“* thefe cutted floppes or banjfelines, that through 
“« their fhortnefs.”—And Bailey fays * Hanceled, 
“an old word, is cut off”? *% Chatterton rightly 
explained bancelled, to be cut off, or deftroyed : 


Hancelledtrom erthe thefe Normanne hyndes fhall bee. 


Shap, as denoting a divine appointment, or con- 
flitution, over which we have no controul, anf- 
wering tothe Latin word fatum, is properly derived 
from the Saxon Sceapian —creare—ordinare—not- 
withftanding what is faid in the Appendix. <¢ Se 
“us thas lade /ceop,” qui nobis hanc peregri na- 
tionem ordinavit. Lye. In this fenfe the participle 
is often ufed by Chaucer : 


And if our defteny be fo i/bape 
By eterne word 
That eche of you fhall have his deftyne, 
As him is /ape. 


& The Parfon’s Tale, under the feren deadly Sins. 
te 
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It does not appear, even from the Appendix, 
that Skinner referred to Chaucer for the word 
Shap, but only for its explanation, in which he 
acted properly. Nor, after all, does the Editor 
cenfure Skinner’s interpretation of Shap ; nor does 
he deny that there is fuch a fubftantive. Shap, 
as a divine appointment, is as naturally derived 
from the verb, as /Laper of heaven and earth, which 
we have in the Saxon Creed. _ Bailey has preferved 
Shap, an old word, for fate, deffiny. There does 
not appear to be any impropriety in the term, as 
ufed by Rowley. 

All thofe words, except two or three, which the 
Editor fuppofes to be taken from Skinner, and er- 
roneoully interpreted by Chatterton, may be found 
in Bailey, with explanations, for the moft part, au- 
thentic: it appears, therefore, truly abfurd to fend 
Chatterton for the terms, urged on this occafion, 
to a book, in which he was never capable of read- 
ing one fentence; while, to him, much plainer 
materials were at hand. Skinner, in moft of thofe 
inftances, for which he is cenfured in the Appen- 
dix, was undoubtedly right. Some of Chatter- 
ton’s blunders the Editor has unhappily annexed 
to his own; and the reft he knew not how to cor- 
rect: fo that almoft every thing advanced in the 
Appendix, from firft to laft, may be juftly confi- 
dered as totally wrong; and not one folid reafon, 
throughout the whole, can be found, why we fhould 
not believe Rowley’s Poems to be really written in 
the fifteenth century. 
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